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Notice to Contributors 


Editorial Standards 

As a multidisciplinary journal, Administrative Science Quarterly en- 
courages presentation of concepts and methods from all relevant fields, 
without dilution. Authors should not avoid discussion of useful tech- 
nical ideas, but such should be explained in terms understandable 
to those in other academic or professional fields. Technical elaboration 
which would not be important to all students of administrative science 
but which is significant for readers from a particular discipline may be 
developed in an appendix. The implications of research for the under- 
standing of administrative processes should be clearly drawn. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 


Except in unusual cases, articles should not exceed 5,000 words. 

Because manuscripts are read by several readers, authors are asked 
to submit two copies and to retain another copy. The first page of the 
manuscript should bear title, but not name or institution of author. 
A cover page showing title, author, and position should be attached. 

All copy should be typed double spaced on one side of the page. 
The original copy should be on bond paper. Margins of one and one- 
half inches should be provided. 

Footnotes should be typed double spaced on separate sheets following 
the end of the article. Please follow footnote form used in current issues. 

Each table should be typed on a separate page. A guideline, e.g., 
“Table 1 goes here,” should appear at the appropriate place in the 
manuscript, and authors should indicate table placement on galleys. 

An abstract of not more than 125 words should accompany each 
manuscript. 

In the interest of uniformity, paragraphs and sections will not be 
numbered. Subheads should be avoided at the beginning of articles. 


Thomas L. Whisler 


The ‘‘Assistant-to”’ in Four 


Administrative Settings 


The use of a personal assistant (assistant-to) by the high-level 
executive has excited controversy among management consultants 
and well-known business executives. An earlier study of the assistant 
to the president of a business firm described the role of the “assistant- 
to” and revealed why he is controversial and how his presence can affect 
communications and power relationships in the management hierarchy. 

The present study extends the study to the military establishment, 
the federal government, and city management. The purpose is to learn 
which dimensions of the assistant-to role persist and which change in 
organizations with widely varying goals, sizes, and tasks. 

The study reveals (1) wide variation in the task content of the 
assistant-to, (2) long use of the role, (3) dominance of the communica- 
tion dimension of the role, and (4) differences in the role related 
systematically to differences in the organizations studied. 

Several propositions about this role in relation to organizational 
conditions are presented. 

Thomas L. Whisler is associate professor of industrial relations, 
Graduate School of Business, University of Chicago.! 


‘This paper has benefited greatly from the suggestions of Professors Hans 
Thorelli, George Shultz, and Arnold Weber of the School; Dr. Paul T. David of 
the Brookings Institution; and Mr. Robert L. Brunton of the International City 
Managers’ Association. 
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THE academic researcher studying executives in action is often 
met with apologies for deviation from “sound principles of man- 
agement.’ While this apology may at times be no more than a 
conversation filler, many executives appear truly disturbed by the 
discrepancy between their constant improvisation and adaptation, 
and what they have been told constitutes good organization and 
good management. The principles of good management, through 
years of reiteration by academicians and executives, seem to have 
acquired a somewhat sacred and enduring character in the minds 
of many managers, and the executive who fails to follow them has 
an uncomfortable feeling of guilt.? 

However, where managerial behavior frequently appears to 
deviate from principle, the researcher’s curiosity is aroused. One 
example of an apparent deviation prompted an earlier study of the 
personal assistant, or “‘assistant-to,” in business.* The assistant-to 
has excited controversy in business, his existence being denounced 
by well-known, top-level executives as evidence of managerial 
malpractice. But the evidence was also clear from the business 
study that many corporation executives of substantial achievement 
used a personal assistant with obvious satisfaction and success.* 

While this controversial role is an interesting one to study, some 
may question its importance. One fact is clear from the study—the 
role can vary enormously in importance from organization to 
organization. Probably no other management title can match it in 
this respect. Evidence of the variation is shown in the American 
Management Association survey of assistants to the president. But, 


The author acknowledges his great debt to the many men who gave freely of 
their time in discussing their experiences in connection with this study. Their 
desire to remain anonymous has been respected. 

*A representative treatise on principles of management, which gives a good pic- 
ture of the weight of authority in this area is Harold Koontz and Cyril O'Donnell, 
Principles of Management (2d ed.; New York, 1959). 

*The Assistant-to: The Man in Motley, Journal of Business, 29 (1956), 274-279. 

‘See No More Assistants, Business Week, Sept. 26, 1953, p. 126; Do Top Men 
Need Aides?, Business Week, Aug. 22, 1953, pp. 122 ff.; R. Cordiner, Problems of 
Management in a Large Decentralized Organization (American Management Asso 
ciation, General Management Series No. 159; New York, 1952) pp. 3-16; Enid M. 
Gottlieb, The Assistant to the President, Results of a Survey, Management News, 
31 (April, 1958), 7 ff. The violation of “sound principle” alleged in this controversy 
is seen variously as the condoning of multiple bosses, jumping the chain of com 
mand, and failing to delegate. 
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when a controversy involves top executives, one can hardly regard 
the subject as trivial. Actually, the assistant-to interests not only 
high-level executives but also a number of well-known manage- 
ment consultants and students of management.® The controversy 
about, and interest in, the personal assistant probably stem from 
the tremendous impact he can have on communications and powet 
relationships in the management hierarchy. 

Finally, it turns out that the role is ubiquitous in the major 
classes of organizations in American life.® This fact, together with 
its flexibility, makes the role, in part, a possible mirror of organi- 
zational differences. The possibility of gaining some insight into 
organization universals is a lure to the study of almost any role 
that is common to a variety of organizations. 

The present paper reports the results of an extension of the busi- 
ness study to see how widely this controversial role is used, and 
why and how it is used. The field research consisted of extensive 
interviews with men in the military organization, in federal govern- 
ment, and in city management. The paper (1) summarizes the 
earlier study, (2) reports on the role played by the assistant-to in 
the three nonbusiness organizational settings, (3) discusses what 
appear to be the significant differences in organizational structure 
and practice among the four institutions, and (4) sets forth some 
general characteristics about the assistant-to role and conclusions 
as to the conditions encouraging his appearance and affecting his 
role. 

The method used in the current study was the interview—inten- 
sive and slightly structured—with men who now hold the position 
of assistant-to, who have held it, or who have directly supervised 
men in this position. In all, thirty-nine individuals were inter- 
viewed at length, of whom twenty-six were, or had been, assistants- 


to. 


See Gottlieb, op cit., for variation in personal assistants. Interest in the position 
is apparent in Ernest Dale, Planning and Developing the Company Organization 
Structure (New York, 1952), pp. 61-67; Marshall Dimock, The Executive in Action 
(New York, 1945), p. 8; E. P. Learned, B. N. Ulrich, and D. R. Booz, Executive Action 
(Boston, 1951), p. 11. 

*Certain labor unions also use such an individual in their executive structures. 


However, no unions were included in this study. 
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THE BUSINESS SETTING: THE ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT* 

Certain organizational characteristics common to business firms 
are relevant to the analysis of any executive role. Most firms 
exhibit: 

1. A substantial degree of autonomy and discretion with respect 
to internal organization and range of operations, with a consequent 
ability to change either one more often and more quickly than the 
other organizations considered in this paper. 

2. A tradition, probably inherited from the military organiza- 
tion but consistent also with the first characteristic, of a strong 
personal command role for the chief executive. 

3. Activity that can be characterized as problem solving—con- 
tinual attempts to make satisfactory adaptations to changing con- 
ditions for the purpose of achieving some clear and simple goals. 

4. A clear, comprehensive measure of organizational perform- 
ance. 

5. A strong tradition of promotion from within the individual 
firm, so that the typical manager’s career shows a rather small 
number of interfirm moves. 


The Role of the Assistant-to 

The title “assistant to the president” is used in either of two 
general ways. First, it is a conveniently vague label for individuals 
who are temporarily without a full-time, functional position in the 
formal organization structure, or who must in some way be kept 
out of the main stream of activity. This would include men being 
trained by observation of other executives, men in transit from one 
position to another, men whose capabilities are no longer adequate 
for their jobs but whose face must be saved, or, in a few places, 
men whose real duties should give them a more specific organiza- 
tional title but who, because of internal political difficulties, must 
wait until another person has left the organization. 

The second general use of the title is for someone who is expected 
to occupy indefinitely a legitimate spot in the organization imme- 
diately subordinate to the chief executive and who is expected to 
make a useful contribution to the organization. Frequently 
a man moves from temporary to permanent status almost by 


*This section is a summary of the author's The Assistant-to: The Man in Motley. 
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default. He becomes first an administrative convenience and then 
indispensable. 

Those in the second category—on “indefinite tenure” in the 
position—report, almost to a man, that the most disturbing aspect 
of their jobs is the feeling of uncertainty about what they are sup- 
posed to do. The job is a flexible one, likely to be changed on short 
notice at the whim of the chief executive, and one which has strong 
personal relationships involved in it. It is a job which often 
involves special short-term, researchlike activities. 

Despite the potential flexibility of the job, three kinds of activi- 
ties were described as crucial by most men in this position: (1) 
interpretation, upon the request of the president, of the actions of 
and communications from others at various levels of the organiza- 
tion, (2) interpretation and representation of the president to those 
below him, and (3) a continual alertness to anticipate problems in 
the organization. 

The first activity was explained as follows: The chief executive 
receives a huge volume of communications from subordinates 
despite repeated efforts to ensure that individual reports and items 
of communication are briefed down, generalized, and shorn of 
unnecessary detail. As a result of the briefing and abstracting 
of communications, the chief executive often is in the position of 
knowing what but not why with respect to current activities in 
various parts of the firm. The assistant to the president helps in 
interpreting these messages and explaining the why by roving 
around through the organization, being observant, talking with 
other individuals, learning additional details, and getting the 
whole picture. The chief executive often goes over certain reports 
with his assistant seeking additional information or advice. Occa- 
sionally, the assistant-to will find himself putting data together for 
a special report on problems about which the president feels he 
lacks information. 

It is easy to understand how this role develops for the assistant- 
to. The chief executive has to evaluate an enormous range of events 
—events generated in part by the decisions and actions of his sub- 
ordinates. He is faced with the choice of checking these actions by 
personal investigation, by asking subordinates to help him in evalu- 
ating their own decisions, or by having some third person do the 
evaluation or aid him in it. The first choice is usually impossible in 
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all but the smallest firms because of time limitations, the second 
tends to make the chief in part a prisoner of his subordinates. The 
assistant-to is one variation of the third choice. (Of course, a 
fourth choice exists—to accept without question the actions of 
subordinates.) 

The second function is roughly equivalent to being an internal 
public relations man for the president. Powerful but remote, the 
president can play almost no real leadership role with respect to 
anyone beyond the level immediately below him. Yet many execu- 
tives, supervisors, and workers down through the organization 
apparently have a strong feeling of personal interest in the presi- 
dent—his motivations, his intentions, and, particularly, how aware 
he is of the actual state of affairs in each man’s bailiwick. The 
assistant to the president can, and apparently does, keep subordi- 
nates informed and reassured as to the president’s intentions. In 
the process, he learns a great deal about the organization. He is 
able to set himself up in the role of information exchange man 
and thereby get the kind of information he needs in order to 
perform his first function. 

The third function is very closely related to the other two. While 
in the first function, he investigates at the specific direction of the 
president, and in the second he responds to the specific inquiries 
of subordinates, in the third function he becomes a model of the 
true staff man, floating about without departmental constraint, 
watching, assessing, and reporting to the president situations that 
appear to call for action on his part. Undoubtedly, the inquiries he 


makes in this role may, on occasion, be interpreted by others down | 


the line as implying a need for corrective action on their part. 
Those assistants who talked about this function stressed the 
importance of caution and good judgment. 

Although they seldom stated the point directly, assistants-to in 
business in discussing their relationships with their respective 
bosses invariably revealed it to be a close personal relationship, 
characterized by a strong dependence of the man upon his chief 
at least in the early stages. He and the chief take trips together, 
spend Saturday mornings and weekday evenings together at the 
office or in the chief’s home. The assistant-to frequently displaying 
an almost worshipful attitude toward his chief, clearly operates in 
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his superior’s shadow, relying almost entirely upon his chief's power 
for his own achievement. He has very few, if any, tasks directly 
related to the output of the organization that he can use to demon- 
strate his ability and worth to the organization. Many men in this 
position are quite aware of their dependence and vulnerability and 
become uneasy after occupying the role for some time. They seek to 
move to more formally defined roles in which their worth can be 
assessed by others more objectively. 

The chief executive clearly places a great deal of faith in the 
ability and understanding of his assistant. To the extent that he 
relies upon him in making decisions, he quite obviously becomes 
dependent upon his assistant’s judgment. More often than not it 
appeared that the man chosen as a personal assistant had an educa- 
tional and cultural background highly similar to that of the presi- 
dent. This probably helped to minimize problems of interpersonal 
communication. 


THE MILITARY SETTING: THE AIDE-DE-CAMP 

In this study the army was used as the military model. The study 
was Carried out at two organizational levels—one, the headquarters 
of one of the territorially defined armies into which the Depart- 
ment of the Army is divided, and the other, the headquarters of a 
field command within this army. Army people stress the organi- 
zational differences between these two levels—the predominance 
of staff activity (planning and evaluation) in the former and of line 
activity in the latter. 

Just as business has some distinctive organizational characteris- 
tics, so does the army. Most relevant to our analysis are the 
following: 

1. Gigantic size so that administrative operations which com- 
pare in shape and size with business operations are in reality 
departments and subdepartments of the total organization (here 
the equivalents of the firm and the industry are coextensive). Such 
units are usually closely co-ordinated with other units of the army, 
and consequently the degree of autonomy enjoyed by commanders 
is less than that of the chief executive in business. 

2. A tradition prescribing a strong personal command role for 
the executive and at the same time a high degree of bureaucratiza- 
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tion and formalization of this and most other roles in the 
organization. 

3. A confirmed practice of continual rotation of individuals 
through different jobs at all levels. 


The Assistant-to Role 

In the military hierarchy, the title ‘‘assistant-to” is not used. The 
role of “assistant-to’’ in business was described to a number of 
senior and junior officers, and the officers were asked for the title 
of his military counterpart. One conclusion drawn from their 
answers is that the army job structure is more highly specialized 
than that of business. Two possible counterparts were suggested— 
the chief of staff and the aide-de-camp. Each of these positions has 
formally assigned to it some part of the range of tasks which the 
assistant to the president may have assigned to him. 

The aide (to the general officer) was chosen for study. This 
choice was based partially upon job descriptions (see Appendix 
with our italics). While the official descriptions clearly divide 
between these two officers the responsibilities of the assistant-to in 
business, they also seem to carry the chief of staff far beyond the 
business role, making him more the equivalent of an executive 
vice-president (see italicized phrases in job description in Appen- 
dix). This impression is strengthened by the fact that the executive 
secretary is listed as a civilian source job for the aide. No civilian 
job is deemed comparable to the chief of staff, apparently, for none 
is listed. The description of executive secretary (Appendix) in Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles (published by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office in 1942) shows some clear ties to the assistant-to in 
business. 

Choice of the aide was based partly upon the fact that he is 
assigned to his job in a way unique in military service—mutual 
agreement of superior and subordinate. Similarly the job can ter- 
minate at the request of either. This highly personal relationship 
strongly resembles that between assistant-to and the chief executive 
in business. Finally the choice was influenced by the opinions of 
army officers as well as civilians with military experience. The 
overwhelming majority chose the aide over the chief of staff. Strict- 
ly speaking, as a consequence of having to choose what appears to 
be the counterpart of the assistant-to in business, we are confirming 


he 


als 
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the existence of a similar role in the army rather than finding out 
what makes up the assistant-to role in the army. 

Since the aide’s job is the only voluntary one (so far as we know) 
of a nonhazardous nature in the army structure, a legitimate and 
important question is why the young officer seeks and accepts it. 
Motivation for Becoming an Aide 

Since the aide-de-camp has long been a formally established posi- 
tion in the army and is a unique job, a set of traditional beliefs has 
grown up around it. Many young officers have come to believe that 
serving in this position has a favorable effect upon career prospects. 
Those aides interviewed felt that they were enjoying a unique 
opportunity to observe high-level decision making that would 
serve them in good stead in later years when they became senior 
officers. 

The aide, it is thought, learns protocol and politics early. 
Further, his performance rating form is filled out and signed by 
the general himself and is believed to carry a greater weight in 
later consideration for crucial promotions than do the opinions of 
lower ranking officers under whom the aide would otherwise be 
serving. If he makes a good impression as an aide and receives a 
favorable rating, he reasons that this will have a substantial and 
positive effect on later promotion chances. 

The aide, during his tour of duty, is seen by a number of senior 
officers below the level of general who, because of the army’s per- 
vasive rotation system, may well become his superiors at a later 
time. If his relations with these officers have been good, the aide 
believes that this will improve working relationships and _ per- 
formance ratings later. (Conversely, if he steps on a colonel’s toes 
during his tour as an aide, it may haunt him for the rest of his 
career.) 

An engrossing topic of conversation among aides concerns the 
number of today’s general officers who served as aides in their 
junior years. Some cite a study showing that the proportion of 
successful generals who had been aides at one time is significantly 
higher than the proportion of unsuccessful generals with this back- 
ground.* Whatever these data may demonstrate, the topic is a live 


‘H. M. Exton and F. B. Wiener, What Is a General? Army, 8 (Jan., 1958), 41 ff. 
[he respective proportions are 23:75 and 4:33. 
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one and would probably be equally interesting to young men who 
are currently assistants to presidents in business. These young busi- 
ness executives also worry a great deal about how their present jobs 
may affect their careers. Despite the fact that the aide’s position 
has existed in the army for many years, however, there is little 
agreement about the career implications of serving in that 


position.® 


Duties of the Aide 

The duties of the aide vary almost as much as those of the 
assistant to the president. One difference reflects the variation 
between the battlefield and peacetime headquarters roles of the 
general. 

The role on the battlefield was described on a hearsay basis by 
those interviewed. None of them had actually served in such a 
position in combat, nor had they ever had an aide while on a battle- 
field.° On the battlefield it is said that the aide becomes a substi- 
tute for radio and telephone. He is the general’s personal emissary, 
moving over the field of battle to subordinate command positions, 
observing action, carrying messages, bringing back reports. 

In peacetime, the general manages a substantial hierarchy of 

people. His job at the territorial army level involves much travel- 
ing to inspect installations within his command. The aide takes 
care of all details of arranging trips, considering both the general’s 
comfort and convenience and the anxieties of those whom they will 
visit. The hosts are informed in advance on all sorts of matters 
which will permit their being adequately efficient: 
Whenever you can avoid it, do not permit your general, the staff, or 
others to be surprised. In official dealings, maximum efficiency in 
minimum time can be obtained only when all parties know from the 
start what is desired." 

*In an earlier period General George Washington, who made extensive use of 
aides-de-camp, regularly promoted them to command positions. See Emily Whiteley, 
Washington and His Aides-de-Camp (New York, 1936). 

“Whiteley, op. cit., describes vividly the way George Washington used his aides 
in a battle situation. 

"From A Guide for Aides: Helpful Facts Compiled for the Guidance and Assist- 
ance to Aides to General Officers, an anonymous, unpublished, and unofficial docu- 
ment written by an aide. A typescript copy of this document was presented to the 
author by an officer at Fort Riley, Kansas, in March, 1958. The original source is 


unknown. 


in 
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While the general is inspecting the installation with the local 
commander, the aide is busy listening, inquiring, and checking 
elsewhere. Upon the return from the trip he may bring to the 
general's attention some particularly effective achievement at the 
post visited. This achievement may have been deliberately brought 
to the aide’s attention during the visit and will probably result in 
a note of commendation from the general to the post commander. 


The aide may also do some private inspection at the post—at the 


general’s command, or otherwise. 

The aide in the field division usually is not involved in traveling 

to any great extent, so that the function just described is foreign 
to him. However, both he and the army headquarters aide find 
that a steady stream of information is brought to their attention 
by the general’s subordinates with the obvious intent of leaving it 
to the aide to decide whether the information should be passed 
on to the general. Many of these items do get passed on, often in 
some sort of general conversation such as, “By the way, Sir, Colonel 
Jones would probably make an excellent G—3 and I know that he 
has an interest in such an assignment.”’ Aides indicated that they 
regularly communicated information of this sort to the general. 
He in turn expects it and relies upon the judgment of his aide in 
passing information to him: 
Be alert to give the general whatever facts are needed to supplement 
what he has been told by the staff. If he is not completely informed, 
he may render an unsound decision. However, be certain to present 
only facts—not fancy or gossip. Be prepared to tell him the source of 
your information if he asks it. Where the source is confidential, he will 
not force your hand.!? 

The aide also responds to specific instructions from the general 
in keeping informed on what happens at the lower levels of the 
organization. He may simply keep a running informal measure of 
the attitudes and morale of junior officers who are his peers 
(although he rarely has time to talk with them), or, in some 
instances, he may actually spend time with the enlisted personnel 
in some way to get a notion of their feeling about the way the 
command is being run. 


Interview data: One aide was sent by the general, in civilian clothes, 
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each night to the post exchange of a large command. His commission 
was to listen for evidence of discontent or bad morale. The people he 
listened to were enlisted personnel in conversation with one another. 
This same general officially exhorted enlisted personnel to come to his 
office if they should have any complaints. According to the aide, many 
did so. 

Such a cloak-and-dagger role is unusual. Ordinarily the aide plays 
his role quite openly, his uniform proclaiming his position. Senior 
staff officers initiate contact with him frequently, trying to get an 
estimate of the general's reaction to some proposal that they are 
contemplating. If he has a pretty good idea of what the general's 
reaction will be, he may pass it along—or not—as he wishes. Of 
course, he may have no way of assessing the general’s reaction, but 
most aides are strongly convinced that after serving with the gen- 
eral for a number of months they are able to judge his probable 
reaction to a wide range of information. 

The aide may play a prominent role in the general's social life. 

Since the general officer’s entertaining is confined primarily to 
other military people, and is carried out in his own quarters, the 
social activities of the aide are likely to be perpetually intertwined 
with his superior’s family, and his social activities with strictly 
military activities. He can never escape his job: 
As soon as possible after you are assigned as an aide, you should find 
out what your duties will be with regard to the general’s home. In 
some cases you may be required to run the household, or if there are 
servants, to supervise them. In other cases you may be called upon 
infrequently to handle household matters. As a minimum, however, 
you must periodically offer your services. Find out at what time of the 
day it is best to call the general's wife. Do not telephone at times when 
she is resting. However, keep her informed of events on the special 
calendar and whether the events call for formal or informal dress. 
When you are present when the general is entertaining, imagine your- 
self as an older son and act accordingly. You will then be interested 
in seeing that all of the guests are introduced and that each person 
is made welcome. Especially when there are a large number of guests 
the general will not be able to spend much time with each one." 
{Italics ours. | 


Thus, in many ways, the aide is on even more intimate terms 


bid. 
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with the general than is the assistant to the president in business. 
Some find this personal social role trying: 
He had lived at home in great simplicity and had not concerned him- 
self with fashionable society. As Aide it was his part to receive company 
and to do the honors of Headquarters to the most distinguished people 
of the country—“‘of both sexes,” he plaintively records, being evidently 
especially terrified by the ladies. Sometimes his Chief, retiring from the 
table after a simple meal of baked apples or berries with cream, would 
leave one of his suite to entertain the guests. It was more than the boy 
could bear. “I soon felt myself unequal to the elegant duties of my 
situation and I was gratified when Mr. Edmund Randolph and Mr. 
Baylor arrived from Virginia and were named Aides-de-camp to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mifflin and myself.” 

Finally, the aide is expected to screen the general's visitors: 
The general will have many old friends and acquaintances who will 
“drop in” unannounced. This may pose a problem for you. You 
must first decide how important the person is, then how busy your 
general is. If the case warrants, go in to see the general and ask him 
if he wants to see the visitor. Some visitors will not identify themselves 
properly and voluntarily. In such instances you should ask them their 
names and if possible draw them out in a polite conversation.!5 


In at least one case this screening is a twenty-four hour job for the 
incumbent, with all incoming telephone calls for the general being 
routed to the aide. The total full-time involvement of the aide in 
his job is a unique feature of this job: 

As an aide you may expect to be on duty at any time. Your duties will 
keep you fully occupied; and, unless you write down the things you 
have to do each day, it is probable that you will forget to do some of 
them. A calendar pad on your desk and a notebook in your pocket 
will be your tools.'® 


General Washington wrote to Congress: 


Aides-de-Camp are persons in whom entire confidence must be placed 
..-and it requires men of abilities to execute the duties with propriety 
and dispatch. ...I give into no kind of amusement myself, and conse- 
quently those about me can have none, but are confined from mornng 
till eve, hearing and answering the applications and letters. . . . If these 
gentlemen had the same relaxation from duty as other officers have in 
their common routine there would not be so much in it. But, to have 


“Whiteley, op. cit., p. 11. %4 Guide for Aides. 7 bid. 
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the mind always upon the stretch, scarce ever unbent, and no hours 


for recreation, makes a material odds.!7 


As mentioned earlier, the aide is selected in unique fashion and 
may be replaced at any time if either he or the general becomes 
dissatisfied. But, if the relationship is satisfactory, the aide serves 
out a fixed tour of duty as does any other officer, and then leaves 
for a new assignment. The general thereupon faces the task of 
finding a new aide, with the attendant risk of incompatibility and 
with the inevitable chore of training. That this job rotation may 
prove inconvenient to the general in his administrative role is illus- 
trated by one general’s tactics. He has added a civilian administra- 
tive secretary to his staff, taking this secretary with him to new duty 
assignments. This highly unusual arrangement has reduced the 
power and significance of his aides by pre-empting their communi- 
cations role. Some senior-line subordinates have found this unor- 
thodox arrangement disturbing, but the general rationalizes it as 
providing continuity in his administrative work. 


THE ASSISTANT-TO IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The federal government has some organizational hallmarks 


important to our study: 
1. Individual administrative units—even those of enormous 
are simply parts of an organization still larger than the army. 


size 
As a consequence each administrative unit probably deals with an 
even smaller part of any organizational decision than does the 
typical army unit. 

2. Rotation of personnel is institutionalized at top levels, and 
promotion from within is institutionalized at lower levels. 

3. The tradition of strong personal command is emphasized 
much less than in the other three organizations studied. 

4. The variety of organization purpose and structure exceeds 
that of the army or of city management and probably that of 
business. Organizational goals are relatively complex and diffuse. 

Tracking down the governmental species of the assistant-to in 
this vast structure again confronts one with a problem of identifi- 
cation. Many positions bear the title of assistant-to in the federal 
government, and they are found at all levels from cabinet officer 


“Whiteley, op. cit., p. 22. 
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to bureau chief. Early in the study it became apparent that the 
title could cover a variety of roles. As in business, these roles can 
be put into either of two broad categories. One, of little adminis- 
trative significance, contains the political hacks, the errors of selec- 
tion, men in their decline, and so forth; the other is made up of 
those whose activities are influential in the day-to-day operation 
of their respective organizations. The belief of most federal execu- 
tives interviewed is that the first category far outnumbers the 
second. 

Identification is further complicated by the extensive use of 
the titles “executive assistant’”” and “administrative assistant” to 
describe jobs that are identical in content with that of the assistant- 
to. Furthermore, the administrative assistant secretary, occupying 
a special and rather new policy-level civil service position, is an 
example of the use of one of these titles to describe a line execu- 
tive. At least two Washington executives stated positively that the 
executive (or administrative) assistant holds a big job; the assistant- 
to, a small one. Yet the assistant-to-the-President job, held for sev- 
eral years by Sherman Adams under Eisenhower, is only one ol 
several examples of high-level jobs held by an individual with the 
title “‘assistant-to.”’ 

Students of federal administration trace the growth of the army 
of assistants-to in Washington back to the example set by the office 
of the President in the reorganization recommended by the Brown- 
low Committee in 1937. This Committee, appointed by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, stated: 

{The President] should be given a small number of executive assist- 
ants who would be his direct aides in dealing with the managerial 
agencies and administrative departments of the Government. These 
assistants, probably not exceeding six in number, would be in addition 
to his present secretaries who deal with the public, with the Congress, 
and with the press and the radio. These aides would have no power to 
make decisions or issue instructions in their own right. ... They would 
remain in the background, issue no orders, make no decisions, emit no 
public statements. Men for these positions should be carefully chosen 
by the President from within and without the Government. They 
should be men in whom the President has personal confidence and 
whose character and attitude is such that they would not attempt to 
exercise power on their own account. They should be possessed of high 
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competence, great physical vigor, and a passion for anonymity... . 

This recommendation arises from the growing complexity and 
magnitude of the work of the president’s office. Special assistance is 
needed to insure that all matters coming to the attention of the Pres- 
ident have been examined from the overall managerial point of view, 
as well as from all standpoints that would bear on policy and operation. 
It also would facilitate the flow upward to the President of informa- 
tion upon which he is to base his decisions and the flow downward 
from the President of the decisions once taken for execution by the 
department or departments affected.18 


So were born the “anonymous six,” used extensively by Roose- 
velt and Truman, but much less by Eisenhower. (This point is 
elaborated later.) 


The Role of the Assistant-to 

Throughout the executive branch of the federal government a 
distinction is made between policy and operating personnel. The 
policy makers are usually political appointees, drawn from other 
walks of life and subject to dismissal when elections are held, or 
whenever their policies encounter legislative or popular resent- 
ment. Operating personnel, on the other hand, are usually civil 
servants, who value long service, extensive job knowledge, and a 
high degree of job security. The high correlation between rank, 
tenure, and knowledge of the organization, common in business, 
is upset in this kind of organizational arrangement. The top man 
—the policy man—in the government organization not uncom- 
monly has the shortest service and, when he first takes over his job, 
is almost totally ignorant of the insides of the organization which 
he is to run. This puts him at a strong disadvantage in his early 
tenure. 

Out of this practice of rotating policy makers grows an impor- 
tant role for the assistant-to.'® It is a communications role, similar 
to the one described for business, but of pervasive importance in 

“Administrative Management in the Government of the United States (Report 


of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management; Washington, 1937), 
p. 5. 

*The existence of this role was first brought to my attention by Dr. George B. 
Carson, Jr. The problems created by this rotation, as well as a proposed solution, 
are discussed in Paul T. David and Ross Pollock, Executives for Government 
(Washington, 1957). 
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the government in making a working graft of the chief executive 
onto the organization. 

Several federal executives pointed out that, during the large- 
scale replacements of policy-level people after the 1952 elections, 
numerous businessmen arrived for duty as upper echelon execu- 
tives with a substantial distrust of the attitudes of the operating 
hierarchy, which had been staffed mainly during twenty years of 
Democratic incumbency. Also these new executives had a strong 
determination to redo things properly and efficiently through 
strong leadership and administrative control. To achieve this goal, 
the new policy makers frequently brought personal assistants with 
them who played a crucial role in helping their superiors find out 
who in the hierarchy below was reliable and effective. The less 
distrustful new executives tended to seek their personal assistants 
from bright young career people on the scene. 

Interview data: One government official observed that these short- 
tenure executives feel a strong need to have a subordinate constantly 
available whom they understand and trust—someone whom they can 
count on to get things done. However, another official points out the 
dilemma the neophyte executive faces in this regard. If he brings his 
personal assistant with him he has a man he can trust and understand, 
but who is also a stranger to the organization. The executive may find, 
therefore, that to get things moving quickly after his arrival he must 
seek out a stranger from the operating hierarchy to be his assistant.?° 


Informants state that those executives who have tried to operate 
without such assistants have very often failed completely to accom- 
plish their aims or else have remained ignorant of (and possibly 
indifferent to) the functioning of the organization under them. 


Because an active young man can develop a web of friendships 
and acquaintanceships throughout the maze of bureaus, depart- 
ments, and commissions, he can be almost equally useful in any 
one of a number of assignments. He may, therefore, become sought 
after to fill various important assistantships, and, perhaps eventual- 

*In another organization—the army—a similar dilemma exists. It is always 
possible for a general officer to take a trusted aide with him. Of course, the aide’s 
tour of duty remains a limited one just as though the general had never moved. 
As mentioned at the end of the section on aides, one general solved his dilemma 


by arranging to have a civilian administrative secretary move with him to his new 
assignment. 
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ly, to fill top executive spots in either the political or the career 
service or both. 

Interview data: One man had an interesting career pattern. Shortly 
after he first came to Washington he became an assistant to the assistant 
to the secretary in the department in which he now works. He then 
made a big jump, becoming administrative assistant to a senator. 
Following this he was an assistant to an undersecretary, later becoming 
assistant to the secretary, and from that moved into his present spot 
of assistant secretary. 

Reflecting upon his sequence of jobs, he said that they had much in 
common except for his assignment with the senator. He spent the 
bulk of his time in that job acting as a buffer against the demands of 
the public. 

The vertical communications role is widely recognized and 
accepted by government employees. During World War II, when 
a large number of outside policy makers arrived in Washington, 
the rather cynical statement circulated that whenever a “‘dollar-a- 
year” man was hired, it cost the government a hundred thousand 
dollars a year in assistants. 

Another important communications function for the assistant-to 
in government arises from the enormous amount of liaison work 
entailed in setting up a program, in working out a decision, or in 
evaluating proposals from other departments. Many opinions must 
be sought down through the department and many subdepart- 
mental goals reconciled. The assistant-to becomes a substitute for 
the committee—a superior alternative in the judgment of some. 
Interview data: Without the assistant-to, argues one executive, (a 
member of a permanent commission and a former executive depart- 
ment head) committees would have to be set up. But the time de- 
manded for such committees would probably use up the full time of its 
members. This is especially true, he argues, in departments where a 
wide variety of unrelated bureaus exist (e.g., Department of the 
Treasury). This commissioner, himself, no longer uses an assistant. He 
believes that, after a career covering three or four decades in the 
federal service, he knows just who to call on “staff work,” and that 
he is more efficient personally than any assistant he might train. He 
notes also that his duties in recent years have become largely advisory 
rather than administrative—a fact that permits him to function alone. 


Not all assistants-to work with executives at the top of a large 
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hierarchy. Although the commissioner just described uses no per- 
sonal assistant, others may. (The commission, it should be noted, 
very often has executive duties under some legislative enactment. 
These executive duties seem inevitably to generate some operating 
hierarchy under the surveillance of the commission). One man 
interviewed serves as assistant to a member of an important govern- 
ment commission. Since the commissioner has little or no hierarchy 
under him, the role of his assistant is that of working partner. He 
has served in two or three previous jobs in private business and 
government with the commissioner in the same sort of relation- 
ship. He explains that long association has made the two individu- 
als so familiar with each other’s thinking that they simply divide 
the work more or less at random, handling incoming work and 
information independently for long periods of time and checking 
with one another at intervals. 

A legislator is even less likely than a commissioner to have a 
hierarchy to supervise, but he is much more accessible to the 
public. No formal organizational buffers protect him from the 
efforts of a large number of people. to communicate with him 
personally. The demands on his time can very easily run beyond 
time he has available, but they are demands he cannot afford to 
ignore. So, some legislators use a personal assistant as a screen. Just 
as the aide to the general wil! intercept and assess the messages 
directed at the general from the outside, the assistant to a congress- 
man screens incoming messages, acts as a memory of commitments 
made, and, where appropriate, keeps outsiders informed of the 
ideas, intentions, and activities of the legislator. This role may be 
an even more powerful one than its counterpart in an operating 
hierarchy. Rather than functioning as a supplement to or a partial 
substitute for formal organization communications channels, as in 
the hierarchy, the assistant to the legislator or the commissioner 
(or even the chief of a hierarchy when he is traveling) is almost the 
whole communication channel. 

Greater variation in organizational structure exists within the 
federal government than within any of the other major organiza- 
tions considered in this paper. The variation just discussed—from 
hierarchy to commission to individual policy maker—is one exam- 
ple. Another interesting variation, illustrated chiefly at the level 
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of the chief executive, grows out of the way in which the executive 
uses the personal assistants which the organization makes available 
to him if he wants them. This is illustrated by the contrast between 
Eisenhower and Truman.*! As a result of the reorganization of the 
executive office in the late 1930’s both Eisenhower and Truman 
had available to them, if they wished, a group of personal assistants. 
Truman made regular use of these men, shifting their assignments 
continuously, keeping most of them on an equal basis, and avoid- 
ing, as much as possible, any specialization of assignments. Eisen- 
hower, on the other hand, relied in the early years of his term on 
one man to function as the assistant to the president. In part 
because of the differences in techniques of executive control, the 
power positions of the two presidents, in relation to the hierarchy 
under them, contrasted sharply. By keeping his assistants from 
achieving any special kind of competence in the organization, or 
gaining control of important information channels, Truman maxi- 
mized his own executive power. In Eisenhower’s case, on the other 
hand, the judgment of most Washington observers was that Sher- 
man Adams had achieved a very strong degree of control over the 
flow of information to the President and had therefore developed 
a substantial amount of power at the expense of the President him- 
self. The differences between the two presidents in their 
organization and operation of their office probably can be 
partly explained in terms of their backgrounds prior to coming to 
office. Certainly President Eisenhower was much more accustomed 
to the practices of bureaucratic administration, with reliance upon 
hierarchy and delegation. Truman, on the other hand, must have 
been more accustomed to operating alone and adapting such 
organization as he had to optimizing political control of people 


and events around him. 


Career Aspects of the Assistant-to in Government 
Most of the men interviewed who had held an assistant-to’s job 
volunteered information on the relation of this job to an individu- 
al’s career. Most of them, like their business counterparts, see it as 
=] have relied here on the ideas of a number of observers, especially Dr. Paul T. 


David of the Brookings Institution. He has indicated in a personal communication 
that the contrast certainly exists as stated here, although my characterization tends 


to oversimplify it. 
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a step on the way up, but something to be left behind eventually. 


Interview data: One highly successful young executive in Washington 
says that if a man is ambitious to rise he needs to know when it is 
time to get out. As assistant-to he makes his contacts and learns about 
the world of administration and politics. But he needs soon to have 
some territory of his own as a matter of growing up, if nothing else. 
The best assistant-to is one who is interested in only one thing—to 
make his chief function better and more efficiently. An ambitious man 
eventually has to get his own job—one which makes him visible to 
others. 

This man, now a line executive under the secretary he was formerly 
assistant to, stated that it is very clear to him that he is no longer 
primarily concerned with the secretary’s welfare and functioning, but 
now has his particular interests to further. He still holds his chief in 
high regard, but he is now just one more subordinate seeking to get 
some of the time and attention of the chief executive in order to gain 
his own ends. 


What about those who do not get out? Are they regarded as 
failures? 

It would be a mistake to generalize about those who stay in such 
a position for a long time, says one Washington executive. Some people 
in these jobs are simply political hacks, with no ambition to go further, 
and probably no talent. Some men are fitted, by virtue of personality, 
to function best in this kind of position. He cited one man who seems 
to prefer to advise others and never to take a position of his own on 
anything. This man, he said, will remain on his job forever. 

The assistant-to who had followed his chief through several jobs 
said that he had grown too old to play the self-effacing junior role. 
Instead, he and his “boss” functioned more or less as equals, as a 
decision team. Reflecting upon the role of the assistant-to, he argues 
that few men are so strong and self-sufficient, so well-rounded, that 
they can function easily in a position of power without having some- 
body around them, to give them comfort and a feeling of security. He 
believes the assistants in Washington fall into two camps—the political 
hacks or those who give their chiefs psychological support. 

Most see the job as risky. It involves spending a year or more in 
activity which leaves no trace, in terms of organizational tasks. One 
thus trades off the chance for tangible accomplishment for an 
opportunity to observe and learn at the high executive level. The 
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young men in government are thus inclined to evaluate this job 
much as their counterparts in business do. At least one government 
executive was, as a result of his own experience, sufficiently aware 
of this aspect to be motivated to give his personal assistant a differ- 
ent title as well as some operating duties by which he could be 
judged. 

THE ASSISTANT-TO IN CITY MANAGEMENT 

This study was extended to city management for several reasons. 
One is the rapid growth in the use of the assistant-to in the last 
few years in city management. In 1950 there were 101 city mana- 
gers who used an assistant; by 1959 there were 297 using assistants. 
This is a growth from 10 per cent to nearly 18 per cent.” 

But the most important reason for examining personal assistants 
in city management lies in the fact that it has some distinctive 
organizational characteristics: 

1. It shares with business the clear goals and performance meas- 
ures that stem from concentration on provision of consumer 
services. 

2. It appears to have stronger traditions of professional self- 
consciousness than does business management and possibly the 
federal executive group, but less than the military services. 

3. The size of the administrative hierarchy is uniformly much 
smaller than in government, the military organization, and most 
business firms. 

4. Rotation of individuals (professional mobility) is looked upon 
by members of the profession with mixed feelings. 

The city manager typically operates at the head of a small hier- 
archy. Even in the largest cities that have managers, the size of the 
staff is very small in comparison with anything considered pre- 
viously except a small business. Nevertheless, in the larger cities 
the staff he supervises tends to be physically decentralized, so that 
he is not in a good position to make firsthand observations of all 
operations. 

He works for a corporation as does the business executive, but 
occasionally has peculiar constraints placed upon him that the 


“Personal communication from Mr. Robert L. Brunton, Assistant Director of the 


International City Managers’ Association. 
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businessman avoids. For example, he finds in some instances that 
he functions as a peer of an elected (or council-appointed) official 
who, like himself, performs services for the community. This pro- 
duces ambiguities in relationships which he must resolve in some 
fashion. Consequently he does not have the clean sweep of authori- 
ty that his business counterpart enjoys. 

He provides services of various sorts for his clients, services 
which, in some cases, are direct substitutes for services which could 
be offered by private business. At the same time his clients have 
effective control over him in their role as citizen stockholders of 
the corporation that he manages. He must look at public relations 
much as his business colleague looks at marketing. A closer parallel 
can be drawn between his problems of public relations and those 
of the President of the United States, or perhaps even the individu- 
al legislator. He lives in the world of political pressures rather than 
direct market pressures, although the customer-corporation rela- 
tionship is unmistakable. 

In one respect the city manager has much in common with both 
the army officer and the policy maker in the federal government. 
He is mobile. City managers disagree with one another about the 
desirability of the pattern of mobility that has evolved in their 
profession. They have a keen sense of professionalism, but the 
tradition of mobility which one finds in other professions brings 
them into conflict with the demands for loyalty and continuity of 
service that their role as manager tends to place upon them. The 
rapidly growing number of cities using managers furnishes a strong 
incentive for continuation of the pattern of moving from one city 
to another (from small to large, usually) as one’s career progresses. 
The Role of the Assistant-to 

Despite the rather small number of city managers, their extensive 
intercommunication, and their strong and effective professional 
association, the problem of identifying the assistant-to turned 
out to be just as difficult here as elsewhere. The International 
City Managers Association has identified four different types of 
assistants: 

|. Assistant city managers who perform some staff functions but 
who also have varying degrees of line responsibility, usually includ- 
ing full operating responsibility when the manager is away. 
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2. Administrative assistants whose duties vary widely but who 
have no regular full-time functional duties. 

3. Departmental assistants who act as department heads (finance, 
engineering, public works, and so on) and in addition serve as staff 
advisors to the manager. 

4. Administrative interns who are expected to spend most of 
their time watching and learning, with some gradually stepped-up 
scale of duties.* 

Table 1 presents age and salary data for these four categories. 


Table 7. Characteristics of assistants in city management. * 


Annual salary 


Ay 
No. Av. no. Ratio 
Position in age yrs. Ratio to 
1957 on Av to highest 
job manager dept. 
head 
Assistant 
city manager 87 40 3.8 $8,718 61% 84% 
Administrative 
assistant 205 33 2.2 6,176 43 59 
Department 
head assistant 24 36 2.6 6,553 42 58 
Administrative 
intern 37 27 0.4 3,166 27 41 


*Adapted from The Role of the Assistant to the City Manager (Chicago: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1958), pp. 9, 14. 


We can deduce from the table that the assistant city manager 
with his higher tenure, pay, and age comes closer to resembling the 
executive vice-president than he does the assistant to the president 
in business. His job duties are consistent with such an interpreta- 
tion. The department head assistant has the relative age and pay 
status of industry's middle-line manager. The administrative 
assistant and the administrative intern appear to be assistants-to, 
senior grade and junior grade respectively. The study from which 
these data are drawn emphasizes that this typology of assistants is 


*The Role of the Assistant to the City Manager (Chicago, 1958), pp. 11-13. 
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only an approximate guide to the relationship existing between a 
particular job title and job content in the field. 

In the interviews, city managers and their assistants emphasized 
two points. The city manager, when he moves into a new city 
often likes to bring with him an assistant much as does the new 
policy maker in the federal government. Second, training young 
men for the profession is an inescapable obligation of every city 
manager. Those who are assistants to city managers see themselves 
as moving along a well-marked path leading to an appointment as 
a full-time manager in the near future. In none of the other 
organizations was training so strongly emphasized.** The profes- 
sional apprentice role is somewhat at odds with that of right-hand 
man. The apprentice is supposed to receive careful exposure to 
the full range of problems involved in city management. His needs 
are supreme. Where he serves as administrative aide, the needs of 
the manager have priority. The distinction between “senior grade” 
and “junior grade”’ assistants-to, made above in terms of age and 
salary, coincides very roughly with these role differences, with the 
junior assistant playing the trainee role. 

Assistants to city managers frequently mentioned in their inter- 
views that despite their jobs being regarded by managers and assist- 
ants alike as having primarily a training function, they found that 
they were quickly caught up in the administrative problems of the 
manager, acting as his representative in many situations where the 
aim was to change the behavior or influence the ideas of other 
people in the administrative hierarchy or of the public. The oppor- 
tunity for young assistants to carve out a relatively sheltered re- 
search role, as sometimes happens in business or in government, 
is apparently restricted to the largest cities. Training, or at least 
learning, goes on apace in city management, but in the process the 
young assistant usually is jockeyed into a position where he must 
either be given some authority by the manager, or else suffer some 
frustrating experiences as supervisor with no power. 

The Career Prospects for the Assistant to the City Manager 

The study made by the International City Managers Association 


probably should be considered as more than a factual reporting of 


“The Role of the Assistant to the City Manager treats this role almost completely 
in training terms. 
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current practice. It is also a guide to good practice and proper pro- 
fessional behavior—a statement of the ideal. With this clearly in 
mind, consider the following from the preface to the report: 

The first stage in preparation [for city management] generally is grad- 
uate training in public administration leading towards a masters 
degree. The second stage is an internship in a city manager's office, 
often as part of the formal university work toward a masters degree. . . . 

The third stage in preparing for city management begins when the 
intern becomes an assistant to the manager in the same city or in 
another city. He is expected to serve in this capacity for two or three 
years until he is experienced and mature enough to serve a city as 
manager. The fourth stage is reached when the administrative assistant 
gets his first appointment as a city manager.*° 

Not made explicit in the description above, is the power position 
of the manager with reference to the assistant at the end of the third 
stage. The manager's recommendation is apparently decisive in the 
young man’s receiving his first job. What happens should the 
assistant-to not please the manager is not clear. In the other organi- 
zations discussed in this paper explicit provision is made for failure 
—transfer to some other job. The best guess of people in city 
management is that the unsuccessful man would be counseled to 
seek another line of work. Whether one failure closes other oppor- 
tunities in the profession is unknown. Apparently there has been 
little experience with failure in city management. The rapidly 
increasing demand for trained managers makes it unlikely that 
such a drastic solution would be used. On the whole it appears that, 
at the present time at least, the power of sanction of the city 
manager over his assistant is no greater than that of the chief 
executive in business over his assistant. 

As does the aide-de-camp, the assistant to the city manager knows 
that he will be leaving his present job shortly and knows pretty well 
the kind of job into which he will move. He will leave his present 
organization behind him together with his achievements and 
whatever problems he created. By comparison, the assistant to the 
president in business lives in a state of high uncertainty about his 
future—when he will leave, where he will go, whether he will 
stay in the present organization. In these respects, the assistant to 
the city manager has much in common with the aide, but he does 


*Tbid., pp. iii-iv. 
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not have the aide’s difficult problem—that of functioning in a 
superior power position over individuals who may within a very 
short time become his superiors. If the assistant to the president 
stays within the firm after leaving his current job, he faces the 
same problem as does the aide. In | |, it appears that the assistant 
to the city manager operates with significantly fewer constraints 
upon his behavior and that so long as the high demand for his 
services continues he is in a position to be a rather independent sort 
of fellow, compared with his counterparts in other organizations. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Features Common to the Assistant-to Role 

Regardless of variations in size, in organizational structure, and 
in organizational goals, the assistant-to is very common in the four 
classes of organizations studied here. Where he appears: (1) his 
role is usually that of intermediary between the executive and those 
with whom the executive must interact, either the public or his 
subordinates in the chain of command; (2) he is often influential, 
his influence stemming from his being interposed in the line of 
information transmission between a person of high authority and 
those of lesser authority; (3) his role is flexible, his activities con- 
tinually varying; and (4) his appointment to his job is dependent 
on mutual personal liking between himself and his chief, the 
appointment terminating when either changes his mind. 

These pervasive dimensions of the role, and its widespread exist- 
ence, indicate that the personal assistant is a positive gain to the 
man above him and possibly to those below him in the hierarchy. 
He is clearly more important to the organization under some condi- 
tions than under others. As his importance varies, so does the 
nature of his role and his relations to others. The remainder of the 
paper is devoted to some observations about these variations. 

The positive way in which these observations are stated may tend 
to be misleading. Growing out of a limited number of depth inte 
views, they must be regarded as tentative and suggestive. 
Organizational Conditions Favoring the Appearance of 
the Assistant-to 

In order to focus attention upon important organization vari- 
ables it is necessary first to focus on individual aspects of the be- 
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wildering variety of organizations. We can cast up our observations 
in the form of propositions provided we add implicitly in each case 
the phrase “other things being equal.’ Should someone be inter- 
ested in doing so, he might then put these observations to the test, 
at least wherever the measurement problems can be overcome. 

A. A greater percentage of those organizations that regularly 
rotate top managers will use the assistant-to than those that do not. 
Placing a stranger at the apex of a functioning hierarchy puts him 
under tremendous pressure. He is now responsible for everything 
under his jurisdiction, yet he is largely ignorant of all local activi- 
ties. In any problem-solving group the instrumental leader—the 
man with the knowledge of how to accomplish the task—must 
exist.2* In formal organizations, organized in accordance with the 
bureaucratic ideal, the top man is apt to be judged in terms of how 
well he fills the role of instrumental leader. A new top man coming 
from outside needs information right away. He needs effective 
channels of communication to learn what is happening in daily 
operations, and why. The assistant-to, as demonstrated particularly 
in the cases of the federal executive and the city manager, is an 
extremely useful channel of communication. 

B. The assistant-to will appear less often in those organizations 
experiencing rapid change in size, scope of activities, and techno- 
logical characteristics than in more stable organizations. This prop- 
osition stems from the same notion as the first one—the personal 
assistant becomes a device for enhancing the power of the chief 
executive by enlarging the flow of information to him. The stable 
organization, as many have pointed out, erects a series of barriers 
to this upward flow of information.** In the organization experi- 
encing rapidly shifting pressures, a high degree of uncertainty 
exists in the minds of members about what information is impor- 
tant, where it can be found, and what the channels of transmission 

*The concepts of instrumental and expressive actions, and task and emotional 
leaders are discussed in R. F. Bales, “Some Uniformities of Behavior in Small 
Social Systems,” in G. E. Swanson, T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley, eds., 
Readings in Social Psychology (New York, 1952); and Philip E. Slater, “Role 
Differentiation in Small Groups,” in A. P. Hare, E. F. Borgatta, and R. F. Bales, 
eds., Small Groups (New York, 1955). 

*Chris Argyris, Personality and Organization (New York, 1957), pp. 158-159; 
and Burleigh B. Gardner and David Moore, Human Relations in Industry (Home- 
wood, Ill., 1955), ch. v. 
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are (in other words, the organization is vague and blurred). The 
chief executive can seek out and get a greater interchange of infor- 
mation with subordinates under these conditions than he can when 
functions are stabilized, roles formally marked out, and vested 
interests developed.** 

C. In business firms a greater proportion of presidents brought 
in from the outside will use an assistant than presidents promoted 
from within. Derivative from the first two propositions, this one 
reflects the tradition of choosing presidents of business firms from 
the ranks (of managers). The motive for bringing in an outsider 
often is that the organization has become so stable that it has begun 
to stagnate. Clearly, the assistant-to is only one of the possible 
means for the new president to stimulate activity. Some will choose 
to initiate new activities and regroup old ones as soon as possible, 
thereby creating the upheaval necessary for gaining information 
and power. 

D. Executives who have extensive and continuous contacts with 
the public will use an assistant-to more often than those who do 
not. The reason is obvious. The demands made on the time of an 
important figure by others soon become impossible to satisfy. In 
the case of the interviewer, the postal clerk, and the like, the public 
is held at bay by queues, forms, official hours, and other devices. 
Their demands are highly predictable, being restricted by the 
limited discretion of the clerk. The executive, however, expects 
and seeks the nonroutine. An important problem of discretion 
and perception is involved. The personal assistant learns the execu- 
tive’s view of the world and functions as a screen. His task is not 
trivial—an error could have serious consequences for his boss. 
Where the executive has substantial administrative duties as well 
as heavy demands from the outside, the assistant-to may take on an 
even more significant role in internal affairs than usual. In short, 
the job opportunities for assistants-to multiply as top executives 
extend the range of their personal relationships. 

E. The more highly developed the concept of professionalism 
among top executives of any class of organizations, the more likely 


*Professor Hans Thorelli points out, quite properly, that this proposition might 
equally well be reversed to read “more often.” It is certainly true that the amount 
of information the executive needs is likely to be very high under conditions of 
rapid change. 
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that the assistant-to will be used in those organizations. The train- 
ing role can be the dominant one under any set of conditions, but 
always appears vulnerable to replacement by the communications 
role. Where professional sanctions for maintaining the training 
function are present, however, as they are to a limited degree in 
city management, the intern concept will survive and flourish. In 
the business firm, to judge from our study, the training role tends 
to be abandoned. 

F. The larger the hierarchy (in an autonomous administrative 
unit), the more likely it is that the assistant-to will appear at the 
upper echelons. The problems previously discussed, growing out of 
information needs, communications barriers, and time demands, 
all tend to grow as the number of persons in the administrative 
unit grow. In a way, the assistant-to becomes a visible sign of the 
costs of communication associated with size of organizations. 

G. The more diverse the operations carried out by departments 
within an organization, the more likely it is that the chief executive 
will use an assistant-to. The executive’s need to know, to under- 
stand, to be able to evaluate, is an assumption threaded all through 
these observations. Naturally, he can never hope to know all that 
those under him know, but he has to know enough about all of 
their specialties to resolve conflicts and to allocate the resources of 
the organization. Even the device of profit-center organization, 
talked about so much in business in recent years, does not obviate 
this responsibility on the part of the chief executive.*® When profit 
performance looks bad, he must still decide why. His personal 
assistant helps him to do this. 


Variations in the Role 

The variations in the role played by the assistant have some 
regularity. They can be highlighted by using again the device of 
“other things being equal.” 

A. The greater the pressures emphasizing training or internship, 
the less important the communications aspect of the assistant-to’s 
role. In part, this simply says that a man doing one thing cannot 
at the same time do another. But reinforcing this is the fact that 
these two subroles also call for different patterns of behavior on the 


*Peter Drucker, The Practice of Management (New York, 1954), pp. 202-218; 
and Joel Dean, Managerial Economics (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1951), pp. 39-43. 
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part of others around the assistant, notably the superior. Training 
is a net cost to him, an obligation he assumes for the good of some- 
one else or something else, such as perpetuation of the profession. 
[he communications role, on the other hand, is a direct aid to him. 
[hese cause him and other managers to modify their work patterns 
and their attitudes toward the assistant. Alternating these subroles, 
or seeking congruent performance of both on a part-time basis, is 
likely to introduce conflict. This conflict appears to exist to some 
degree in city management currently. 

B. The greater the proportion of his time devoted to the com- 
munications role (as contrasted with training, research activities, 
or personal services), the higher the pay of the assistant-to in pro- 
portion to that of his boss. The communications role is the impor- 
tant one, the one in which he contributes most to the administra- 
tive effectiveness of the boss. The pay scales shown for the assistant 
to the city manager in Table | illustrate this point. Undoubtedly, 
the $10,000 to $50,000 or more salary range for assistants shown in 
the American Management Association study reflects more than the 
range in the salaries of the presidents.*° 

C. The stronger the personality characteristics of autonomy and 
dominance in an assistant-to, the sooner he will seek to be released 
from his job. The self-effacement and anonymity prescribed for the 
role by the Brownlow Committee in the federal government are 
likely to be uncongenial with personal characteristics of most 
ambitious young executives. If we ignore use of the title for those 
difficult to place elsewhere, we can expect most men to get restless 
in the role. They seem to realize after a while that their tenure in 
such a job produces little or no tangible and measurable product 
—or at least none that is visible to the organization at large. A man 
realizes that he has been out of the competition during his tenure. 
Only if his competitive drives are minimal can he view this with 
equanimity. 

D. The more closely the asststant-to’s social, family, and educa- 
tional backgrounds resemble that of his boss, the more successful 
he will be in his job. There is probably some point in this relation- 
ship beyond which similarity becomes a liability, but the age differ- 
ence common to most assistant-chief teams of this kind probably 


“Gottlieb, op. cit., p. 8. 
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acts as a Safeguard. Similarity is a positive gain—it makes the parts 
of the little communication system compatible. The assistant sees 
as his chief would see, describes as his chief would describe, dis- 
criminates as his chief would discriminate. Similarity reduces his 
value as confidential censor and critic, but not entirely, and another 
may be able to play this role. 


The Role of the Chief Executive 

Some points can be made about the chief executive that have not 
been covered previously. 

A. A higher proportion of executives who are in their first few 
years will use an assistant-to than those who have longer job tenure. 
Important chiefly in the case of the stranger-chief, and in those 
organizations that rely upon him, it should nevertheless be general- 
ly true that the longer a man is in the top executive spot, the more 
sophisticated he becomes in developing sources of information. 
While many executives may continue to regard the assistant-to as 
the most effective information gatherer, the continuously repeated 
cycle of training and losing a valuable administrative aid and 
breaking a very close personal relationship is quite likely to prove 
too costly in the long run in psychic, if not in economic, terms. 

B. Those executives who experience substantial and continuous 
problems in handling interpersonal relations will use an assistant 
‘more often than those who have minor problems in this respect. 
On this proposition it is perhaps worth reiterating that the assump- 
tion of other things being equal underlies all these observations. 
There are men of high intellectual ability whose ability to elicit the 
co-operation of others is quite poor—those who are excellent instru- 
mental leaders but totally unfit to be expressive leaders.*! One or 
two such executives appeared in the present study. At least one of 
them was willing to admit that his ineptness in dealing with others 
made it important that he have a competent and trustworthy per- 
sonal assistant. The bureaucratic theory of organization that domi- 
nates business thinking, and that recognizes no distinction between 
the two types of leadership roles referred to, puts such a man in a 
difficult position. The assistant-to becomes a partial answer to his 
problem. 


™See the works by Bales and by Slater, previously cited. 
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Relation of Other Executives to the Assistant-to 

A. Where the internship, or training, role is prescribed for the 
assistant-to, other executives will tend to view him as an apprentice, 
inferior to them in prestige and power. One should not expect the 
executives’ attitude to be that of contempt. In the federal govern- 
ment contempt was exhibited by executives only toward those 
regarded as political hacks. The learner is tolerated—as long as he 
stays in his place. Possibly the best place to check this observation 
further is in city management. 

B. Where the communications role is prescribed for the assistant- 
to, other executives will view him with anxiety and dislike, the 
degree of antipathy varying inversely with the level in the organt- 
zation at which the executive is located. The assistant-to communi- 
cates around high-level executives with lower-level personnel, at 
least occasionally revealing situations unfavorable to executives at 
the upper levels. A brief empirical study on thirty executives in one 
company confirmed this proposition.** 

C. Individual perceptions of the assistant-to’s role by other exec- 
utives in the organization will vary more widely than their percep- 
tions of the role of any other executive reporting to his superior. 
This shou!d be true, at least, in the organization in which an assist- 
ant-to is functioning effectively as a communicator. He has one 
advantage over others in the managerial ranks—his title. It is 
devoid of any task content except that which can be read into it on 
the basis of personal contact with the man in his role. He can be 
the salesman, the nondirective interviewer, the interested listener, 
the reporter from the inner circle, the testing ground for new pro- 
posals. He can be the “ink blot” that task constraints prohibit other 
executives from becoming. In a way, his is the pure staff role. 

D. Seldom will any other executive in the organization spend as 
much time in the company of the chief executive as will that execu- 
tive’s personal assistant, provided that the assistant’s role is con- 

“This study utilized sentence completions. One of the twenty sentences presented 
referred directly to the assistant-to. The thirty responses on this sentence were 
scaled on a blind basis by three judges independently. The responses were then 
separated by level (distance from the president on the organization chart) and the 
judges’ ratings averaged for each level. These average ratings predicted the level 


exactly according to the proposition above. This correspondence would occur by 
chance once in twenty-four times. 
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ceived primarily to be that of communicator. The extreme case is 
illustrated by the general’s aide, but examples in the business study 
of extensive off-hour contacts were common. Such frequent inter- 
action becomes generally known and is the source of the assistant’s 
power, the cause of others’ interest and anxiety, and the best evi- 
dence of the tendency of the chief executive to convert himself 
into a two-man team. 

There are those who seek to disparage the assistant-to by calling 
him a satellite, but any system is the sum of all its parts. The sig- 
nificance of the satellite in the total system is becoming clear to 
us today in a number of contexts. 


Further Research 

A number of important administrative settings are not touched 
upon in this study. The labor union is not included—and there 
are reasons to believe that it differs from the organizations already 
examined. State governments are distinct from the federal govern- 
ment and from city management in several respects. The diplo- 
matic service has unusual facets, with different countries organiz- 
ing their embassy staffs in varying fashions. These organizations, 
and others, provide material for further organizational studies such 
as this. 

Perhaps more useful would be a study designed to test several 
of the propositions set forth in previous sections. If the study were 
done in the field, the researcher would want a substantial number 
of units for study, as well as wide variety in important organiza- 
tional characteristics. Business and city management certainly seem 
to meet these requirements, with problems of secrecy probably less 
severe in the latter. 

Only a few experimental studies of hierarchies have been car- 
ried out in the small-group laboratory. The feasibility of this type 
of study has been demonstrated. It seems possible to test proposi- 
tions about the assistant-to in a laboratory setting by treating him 
as a mobile, flexible communication unit who can be affixed to a 
standardized hierarchy seeking to solve a standardized problem. 

The affective aspects of the relationship between the assistant-to 
and his chief are important. They have remained virtually unex- 
plored in the present study. The clinical psychologist, by studying 
the relationship, could provide insight into the importance of 
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psychological (as contrasted to organizational) needs in explaining 
the existence of the assistant-to. 

Obviously no single role or relationship, no matter how thor- 
oughly studied, will ever afford a complete understanding of 
organizations. But in a world in which hierarchical organizations 
are ubiquitous, extensive and careful examination of the power 
centers of these hierarchies should yield a better understanding 
of organizations. 


APPENDIX 


Aide-de-camp 
MOS Code 2030 


Summary: Performs specific duties prescribed and assigned by com- 
manding general, and assists as a personal aide. 

Duties: Accompanies commanding general on inspection tours and 
trips, and arranges for transportation and accommodations. Schedules 
and keeps calendar of appointments, inspections, and engagements. 
Receives and interviews visitors. Answers calls, routine correspondence, 
and other communications directed to commanding general, or refers 
them to proper staff section for necessary action and reply. Acts as 
courier for classified material. Represents commanding general at 
meetings, conference, and social engagements during his absence. 
Arranges for reception itinerary of visitors. Acts as liaison officer 
between headquarters and higher subordinate units, and assists staff 
members in training and administration as directed. 

Qualifications: Must be able to perform the duties described above, 
and possess the following special qualifications: must have knowledge 
of the organization, mission, and the technical or tactical operations 
of the unit to which the commanding general is assigned; must be 
familiar with current world and military affairs. 

Civilian Source Job: Secretary, Executive. 

DOT code 0-97.03 


Chief of Staff 
MOS Code 2010 


Summary: Serves as principal assistant and advisor to the commander 
and coordinates all matters pertaining to efficient functioning of the 
command. 
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Duties: Formulates and coordinates policies for the operation of the 
staff. Trains, directs, and coordinates the general and special staff 
sections. Keeps the commander informed of the enemy situation, the 
situation relative to adjacent, supported, and supporting units, and 
the situation within the command to include location, strength, morale, 
training, equipment, supply, evacuation, and general combat effec- 
tiveness. Represents the commander during temporary absence of 
commander. Insures that orders and instructions are executed in 
accordance with the plans and policies of the commander. 

Qualifications: Must be able to perform the duties described above, 
and possess the following special qualifications: must have thorough 
knowledge of staff work, military command, and tactical employment of 
units; must have outstanding administrative and executive ability; and 
must have military experience in command and staff functions, must 
have had advanced military experience, or graduate level training 
in military science and administration. 


Administrative Secretary—Executive Secretary 
DOT 0-97.03 


Executes administrative policies determined by, or in conjunction 
with, other officials. 

Prepares memoranda outlining and explaining administrative pro- 
cedure and policy to subordinate supervisory workers. Acts as inter- 
mediary between minor supervisors and policy-making officials. Makes 
confidential contacts, keeps special files, and performs other responsible 
duties, varying according to policy of firm or organization. In small 
organizations, such as trade, civic, or welfare associations, often per- 
forms publicity work. 
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Floyd C. Mann and Lawrence K. Williams 


Observations on the Dynamics 
of a Change to Electronic 


Data-Processing Equipment 


This paper presents findings from an exploratory, longitudinal 
study of the effects of a change-over to electronic data-processing equip- 
ment in a light and power company.’ As a case study it deals with 
(1) the general problems of introducing this change, which extended 
over five years and affected more than sixteen hundred employees in 
two organizational divisions, and (2) the effects of such a change on 
organizational structure, policies and philosophy, job structure, and 
personnel at all levels of the company. Some of the more unique prob- 
lems of transition to a high degree of automation in the office are 
indicated. 

Floyd C. Mann is program director and Lawrence K. Williams is 
assistant study director, Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. 


DURING the past decade social scientists interested in human 
behavior as expressed in formal organizations have concentrated 
their research on the determinants of organizational effectiveness. 
Their primary objective has been the determination of the rela- 
tionship between individual and organizational goals. Empirically, 
efforts have been focused on the relationship between individual 
motivations and satisfactions and organizational measures of effec- 


‘This article is an elaboration and an extension of a paper given at the Thirteenth 
International Congress of Applied Psychology, Rome, Italy, 1958. 
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tiveness, and the way these relationships are affected by superior- 
subordinate relations, work group relations, job content, and 
organizational policies and practices. Most of the studies have been 
made in organizations where relatively little change was taking 
place. Systems undergoing reorganization or accommodation to 
some major technological innovation have rarely been examined. 
In an era of accelerating technological surges, it becomes impera- 
tive to concentrate more of our energies and resources on the study 
of organizational change. Such a shift in focus can increase both 
our understanding of human behavior in an organizational con- 
text and our knowledge about the most effective ways of managing 
change. Studying change facilitates the identification of essential 
elements and their relationships; attempting to effect change pro- 
vides crucial tests of our working knowledge of individual and 
organizational behavior. The introduction of automation in the 
factory and of electronic data processing (EDP) in the office has 
presented social scientists with unique laboratories for investi- 
gating the dynamics of organization and processes of change. This 
paper will summarize some of our findings concerning one such 
study—a study of the effects of a change-over to EDP equipment.” 

This study differs from our usual quantitative investigations, in 
that it is an exploratory, longitudinal study in a single firm over a 
period of years. We have not attempted to test specific hypotheses 
but have tried simply to describe the gross, nontechnical, intra- 
organizational effects on the divisions, the departments, and the 
individuals involved. The course of events has been followed pri- 
marily through informal,* on-the-job interviews with key person- 


*The principal executives and managers in the company studied deserve a special 
note of commendation. They have supported this long-term project with time and 
money in the hope that a careful recording of their experiences would contribute 
to knowledge about managing major technological changes in white-collar situa- 
tions. Our policy of maintaining the anonymity of organizations in which we co 
research precludes detailing our indebtedness to both company and _ individuals. 
It is obvious, however, that without their deep and continuing interest the study 
could not have been made. They were willing to talk with us regardless of the 
pressures of the moment; they have reviewed this final draft carefully. Grace 
Beardsley, the editor of the Institute for Social Research, also contributed greatly 
to the readability of this paper. 

*The primary impact of this change-over occurred in a group of accounting 
departments where we had followed changes in work satisfactions of both employees 
and their supervisors for six years before the change-over began. Thus, we have 
a continuing account of how 800 employees, 70 first-line supervisors, and their 
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nel in upper and middle management and occasiona! interviews 
with first-line supervisors and their subordinates. The word 
“observations” is used in the title to emphasize that our findings 
have no firm quantitative foundation; they are based on materials 
from over three hundred unstructured interviews taken as various 
phases of the change unfolded. 

THE SETTING AND THE CHANGE-OVER 

This change-over occurred in a company that produces and sells 
electric light and power. One of the largest in the United States, it 
has an international reputation for technical innovation and devel- 
opment in the field of atomic power. It is equally well known for 
its development of new management ideas, especially in the area 
of “participative management.” 

Two major divisions are primarily concerned with the accounts 
of more than a million customers: accounting, the division respon- 
sible for all customer billing, bookkeeping, and records; and sales, 
the division handling all direct contacts with customers relating to 
service and the payments of their accounts. The eight hundred 
accounting employees are located in the company’s central offices; 
most of the fifteen hundred employees in sales are in district offices 
spread over a large geographical area. This centralization of the 
accounting division together with the interdependence of its activi- 
ties has facilitated the development of an integrated philosophy of 
management and a unified approach to operating problems. The 
company’s philosophy of superior-subordinate participation in the 
definition and solution of problems has been elaborated more fully 
eight department heads felt long before there was any likelihood of a change in 
the handling of information, records, and accounts within the company. In De 
cember 1954, just at the time of the announcement that new electronic equipment 
was to be introduced, we asked all three levels to fill out paper-and-pencil question- 
naires once again. From that point we followed the change through informal 
interviews. Now that the conversion is complete, we plan to administer our 
questionnaires again to all those persons who were at the vortex of the change. The 
findings obtained from linking this series of surveys will allow us to test quantita- 
tively some observations presented in this paper. Initial and interim statements 
about our findings have been presented in earlier publications: F. C. Mann, “The 
Impact of Electronic Accounting Equipment on the White Collar Worker in a 
Public Utility Company,” in Man and Automation (New Haven, 1956); F. C. Mann 
and L. K. Williams, “Organizational Impact of White Collar Automation,” Pro- 


ceedings of Eleventh Annual Meeting of Industrial Relations Research Association 
Chicago, 1958). 
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in accounting than in the other major units. The installation of 
EDP to maintain customers’ accounts had an immediate and direct 
effect on its organization and personnel. The effect on the organi- 
zation and the work of the sales division was not as immediate not 
as extensive. Our study, therefore, concentrated on the change as 
experienced in the accounting division. 

Many of the functions performed in billing and bookkeeping 
had been transferred to mechanical IBM equipment fifteen years 
before this change-over. This company was one of the first in the 
utility field to use mechanical equipment. Its earlier change from 
manual methods to mechanical operations was superimposed on 
ongoing operations with few major changes in procedures or organ- 
ization. Conversion to electronic equipment, however, called for a 
reallocation of functions within the accounting area and between 
accounting, sales, and other divisions. 

The change-over was carried on over a period of about five years 
with little interruption of daily operations. Changes were made 
first in organizational alignments and procedures and then in the 
basic form of the company’s records. Essentially, the initial plan 
recommended four major changes: 

1. The consolidation, but not the centralization, of all customer 
requests for information. Formerly, information flowed into four 
different types of units which were parts of geographically sepa- 
rated offices. Each unit had its own files for answering customer 
or intracompany requests for information. 

2. The consolidation, but not the centralization, of internal 
visual customer records. Eight basic records kept in seven locations 
in five departments were to be replaced by one master record, 
which was to be maintained at a single location. 

3. The consolidation and centralization of all record keeping 
and calculating work into one data-processing group. This was 
done through the installation of EDP equipment. All visual cus- 
tomer records became by-products of the magnetic tape system. 

4. The consolidation, but not the centralization, of all contacts 
with the customer on his premises relating to customer accounting 
activities. Formerly a number of different employees from several 
different units within the company contacted the customer to 
reread his meter; to discuss abnormal meter readings, rate prob- 
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lems, lamp quotas; and to collect overdue bills. It was decided that 
these activities would be handled by a new class of field personnel 
working out of district offices. 

These changes required extensive transfers of functions and 
employees from one major division to another, and a major 
reorganization within the accounting division. Work section and 
departmental lines were reorganized, new departments were 
created, and a level of management was added. With respect to data 
processing, one master record containing all customer information 
was placed on magnetic tape for use with the IBM 705. 

This brief description indicates some of the unique characteris- 
tics of the demand made on an organization and its personnel by 
this type of technological change. In this case, the conversion to 
electronic accounting was accompanied by organizational and 
functional realignments. The problems of introducing a new 
machine were compounded by changes in the system of relation- 
ships among departments and people. The period of transition 
stretched over five years, during which continuity of operations had 
to be maintained. The company found itself in the paradoxical 
position of having to hire a large force of new workers before the 
staff could be reduced. Not even all of the proposed changes could 
be carried through during this period; several had to be abandoned 
or deferred. 

In visualizing such a change-over to an electronic data-processing 
system, it is essential to understand that this type of change is 
different from a model conversion in an automobile plant, a turn- 
around in an oil refinery, or the starting up of a new plant.* There 
can be no stock-piling before suspending operations; there is little 
or no opportunity to make trial runs of new systems without the 
continual maintenance of the older system. 


PHASES AND TEMPO OF CHANGE 


In studying a change of this magnitude and duration, it was 
found useful to identify seven different phases in the sequence of a 
change-over to EDP: (1) relative stability and equilibrium before 
the change, (2) preliminary planning, (3) detailed preparation, (4) 


‘F. C. Mann and L. R. Hoffman, Automation and the Worker: A Study of Social 
Change in Power Plants (New York, 1960). 
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installation and testing, (5) conversion, (6) stabilization, and (7) 
new equilibrium after the change. Activities in the first and last 
periods were almost unique to a single time period; those in the 
middle tended to occur simultaneously. The whole process 
appeared to start off slowly, gradually accelerate to a sustained 
level of high activity in the installation and conversion periods, 
and then decelerate until the organization finally arrived at a new 
state of equilibrium. The change in systems and relationships was 
thus accompanied by a marked change in the activity level of the 
organization. 

Th: change was initiated without flourish in October 1953, 
when top management announced that a study would be made of 
the customer accounting and collection function. Electronic 
accounting equipment was to be considered along with other pro- 
cedural and policy changes. One year later, after a number of 
analyses, it was decided to implement the initial recommendations 
for the reorganization of work within and between the accounting 
and sales divisions. During 1955 the following changes occurred: 
(1) functions were transferred between and within divisions, (2) 
older mechanical IBM equipment was replaced by two small-scale 
computers (IBM 650) which were used during the early part of 
the transition, (3) modifications were made in the organization of 
activities in those departments that supplied work to the EDP 
unit, and (4) programming of new accounting procedures was 
initiated. In 1956 detailed program planning progressed, and 
specially designed and ventilated rooms were prepared for the 
arrival of the IBM 705 equipment. Activity in all departments 
mounted as the date for the installation and initial testing of the 
equipment and programs approached. The machine was delivered 
in October 1956—almost three years after the feasibility study was 
announced. This high level of activity was maintained as personnel 
at all levels turned their efforts to meeting the date on which the 
initial conversion was to begin—January 20, 1957. 

Pressure mounted during late 1956 until fatigue and stress 
reached a climax for a number of key personnel. An executive's 
heart attack dramatized for all both the tempo and the level of 
tension. The change of records to the new equipment finally began 
in mid-March 1957 and continued throughout the year as per- 
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sonnel, equipment, and procedures were tested, found successful, 
or found wanting and replaced. In late 1957 the difficult economic 
situation began to affect the ability of the customer to pay his 
electric light bill. At this time differences between divisions and 
members of upper management in their understanding and accept- 
ance of the decisions programmed into the system came into focus. 
For a time the resolution of these differences became a major task 
for the executives. By early 1958 the system was technically sound 
and more fully understood and accepted. Attention then turned 
to the massive task of reassignment and the establishment of 
permanent jobs and relationships. 

This brief resumé gives some indication of the change that 
occurred in the nature and tempo of work in the departments 
within the accounting division. It went from a period in which 
system maintenance was the principal task, through a period when 
attention was focused on system creation and revision (while still 
performing all the functions of the old system), to a period in 
which an equilibrium was being established under the new system. 

[he seven phases provide both an overview of the change and 
a framework for the organization of our materials in the remainder 
of this paper. First, we shall discuss the major changes in philoso- 
phy, policy, and practice that accompanied these changes. Next, 
we turn to some of the more specific problems of transition. Finally, 
we will describe the problems of reassignment and restructuring, 
and provide an overview of the organization with its new jobs, new 


structure, and new relationships. 


CHANGES IN POLICY, ORGANIZATION, 
AND PERSONNEL 

Re-evaluation of Organizational Objectives and Means 

Studies of the feasibility of introducing EDP equipment provide 
an opportunity for a reappraisal of the basic aims of various func- 
tions in an organization and of the way in which they are being 
performed. Members of upper levels of management find them- 
selves in the rare position of being able to review the organization. 
Long-standing routines can be questioned. Ancillary objectives, 
which have been added over time, can be reviewed and their 
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contribution to the fundamental purposes of the organization 
assessed. 

Consideration of new equipment also makes possible considera- 
tion of a number of major, long-term changes that have been post- 
poned over the years. It is possible not only to review the organiza- 
tion of work within specific divisional areas but to redesign the 
organization and to take advantage of the climate of change to cut 
across old divisional lines. Since an “‘unfreezing” of the organiza- 
tion is going to occur, it is a propitious time to introduce additional 
changes in the organizational structure. 

The scope of the preplanning that precedes the decision to install 
electronic equipment determines whether such major changes will 
occur. A limited definition of the problem will result in simply 
setting the new equipment into old organizational lines and struc- 
tures. A broad approach may lead to major changes in the total 
organization, not simply a change in its procedural mechanics. The 
former can be described as ‘‘the hardware approach,” the latter as 
the “system approach.”’® 

In this case we observed the combined effects of a reorganization 
and the introduction of electronic equipment. Many of the econ- 
omies which accompanied the introduction of EDP probably could 
have been made without the equipment if the same original and 
broad-range thinking had been applied to existing operations and 
equipment. 

This re-evaluation of organizational objectives and means led to 
the transfer of bookkeeping functions from district sales offices 
to accounting and a transfer of meter-reading investigation (a cus- 
tomer contact function) from accounting to sales. All customer 
contacts were consolidated in sales; all accounting functions were 
assigned to accounting. 

Other structural changes included the combining of several 
departments within the accounting division, the creation of two 
new ones, and the addition of a new level of management to direct 
the change-over activities of this new alignment of departments. 
As a result of the system approach employed here, a good deal of 
reorganization took place, and totally new jobs were created. 

Early experiences with the new data-processing equipment and 


*Mann and Williams, op. cit. 
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a later study of the feasibility of consolidating personnel records by 
means of electronic equipment raised basic questions about the 
disposition of final responsibility for such equipment within the 
company. If the IBM 705 were to change internal operations 
markedly, then control of this system was seen by some as crucial 
in terms of the distribution of power within the company. After a 
good deal of discussion, it was decided that the accounting division 
would continue to staff and control the machine. The possibility 
that the control of the IBM 705 and its related data-processing 
functions should be independent of any one division or group 
has, however, continued to remain an issue that is periodically 
reconsidered. 


Testing of Management Philosophy 


A change-over on this scale provided a crucial test of the cor- 
poration’s philosophy of participative management. In such a peri- 
od of upheaval and prolonged transition it was possible to test 
whether the management philosophy practiced in the past ade- 
quately prepared the organization for the change, whether there 
was actually a common philosophy in the organization, and 
whether the philosophy was adequate for managing or administer- 
ing a major change. 

The departments in the accounting division appeared to be 
better prepared for this change than were other units. Over the 
years much effort had been invested in developing the abilities of 
the intermediate and first-line supervisors to understand and prac- 
tice the principles of participative management. Through training 
courses and by daily example, supervisors had been shown how to 
work with others, not simply as supervisor-subordinate, but as 
fellow workers; and further they had been shown how to solve prob- 
lems through both man-to-man and group discussions. An attitude 
survey conducted immediately before the announcement of the 
change indicated a high degree of satisfaction at all levels. The 
employee good will and trust which had been developed over the 
years was then available for management to draw upon heavily 
during the trying period of rapid transition. 

From the first announcement about the change, there appeared 
to be trust in the management and a general acceptance of the 
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impending change in the departments of the accounting division. 
The quality of the relationship between employees and manage- 
ment had been established well in advance of the conversion, and 
tolerance for change appeared to be very high. Over the years 
personnel at all levels had had many opportunities to put to 
behavioral tests management’s verbal pronouncements about their 
concern for employees as people. The rewards from the investment 
in management training became apparent again and again as 
department heads and their supervisors worked together on tech- 
nical problems of the conversion that required a common manage- 
ment approach toward change. Intraorganizational conflict was 
kept at a minimum because of the similarity of such values as noti- 
fying people in advance of each step of the change, involving sub- 
ordinates in the development of the plans for their part in the 
change, and employing other democratic principles in human 
relations. 

When it came time to transfer employees and work from one 
major division to another and to make the actual conversion to 
the new procedures of customer billing, it became clear that the 
communality of the management philosophy in the accounting 
departments was more unique than had been assumed. In the sales 
division some of the employees who were found to be affected by 
the change had not been completely informed. The transfer of 
groups from one division to another pointed up differences in 
management practices. These differences reflected on the function- 
ing of the top management group of the organization. 

This period of change provided an invaluable opportunity to 
develop an explicit philosophy of management within the organi- 
zation. As the conversion process gathered momentum, and as work 
loads and pressures mounted, the principles for handling change, 
explicit or implicit, were thoroughly tested in each unit of man- 
agement. Discussions of how to handle change were no longer seen 
as dealing with problems that might never be encountered, but 
were accented with action imperatives of “what do we do tomor- 
row?’ Questions about the rate of change that the organization or 
individuals could assimilate no longer seemed esoteric, but had 
direct and immediate relevance. 

In terms of the problems presented by the change, the limita- 
tions of past policies in the recruitment, selection, and promotion 
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of both employees and supervisors became obvious. Making a 
change of this order was not easy for anyone—employee, super 
visor, or department head. A high value was placed on the ability 
to adjust. Large organizations like government bureaus, private 
utilities, and insurance companies may be staffed with employees 
who have less tolerance for accepting changes than those in organi- 
zations more vulnerable to competition. As a group they may be 
more concerned about job stability and security than workers who 
take jobs in less stable types of organizations. When confronted 
with a demand to adjust to a major and extended period of change, 
such a change may loom larger for them than for other workers 
who have different psychological needs and who have continually 
experienced such changes during their work life. 

The adequacy of the organization’s implicit or explicit criteria 
for promotion to supervision was opened for review. If it is assumed 
that an effective supervisor has a combination of technical, admin- 
istrative, and human relations skills, then such a period of change 
measures the adequacy with which management has been paying 
attention to the balance of these skills in making promotions in 
supervisory positions. Supervisors with only technical competence, 
regardless of the extent of this competence, had trouble coping 
with the sizable administrative changes of this period. Supervisors 
with only human relations skills also had difficulty handling the 
technical changes involved in replacing mechanical equipment 
with an intricate interlocking system built around electronic 
equipment. 

The change also revealed inconsistencies and inadequacies in 
the application of the company’s philosophy of management. It 
was easy to retain or even occasionally to advance a questionable 
employee or supervisor within a framework that seemed to advo- 
cate excessive concern for the individual. While such personnel 
actions were not really consistent with the company’s philosophy, 
such an interpretation of the philosophy could, nevertheless, be 
used to avoid unpleasant administrative responsibilities. A numbet 
of employees and a few supervisors were by-passed, “layered,” 
demoted, or placed in dead-end jobs during the change. While 
these actions were often attributed to the vagaries of the change, 
actually they were forced by a new system that stressed and 
demanded job competency. 
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Development and Elaboration of Company Policies 

The introduction of electronic equipment resulted in the devel- 
opment in elaboration of company policy in a number of areas. 
Probably the most important concerned employment security of 
the personnel affected by the change. It was estimated that the 
consolidation and simplification of records, the mechanization of 
additional clerical records, and the use of electronic data-processing 
equipment would result in a marked reduction in both clerical and 
supervisory work forces. The specter of this eventual reduction 
could have created a serious morale problem, augmented resistance 
to reorganization of the system, and even severely retarded the 
introduction of the new equipment. 

Since such technological unemployment could affect not only 
nonsupervisory and supervisory employees directly involved but 
members of higher levels of management as well, policies regarding 
the rights of displaced employees began to be spelled out during 
this period. The general policy which first evolved was as follows: 
Whenever practicable, regular employees whose jobs have been dis- 
continued will be transferred to equivalent assignments for which they 
are qualified, and at the same rates of pay. It is recognized, however, 
that permanent assignments to the same rated jobs may not be imme- 
diately possible for all employees. When permanent transfers cannot 
be made, departments are expected to endeavor to provide the most 
suitable temporary work possible, anywhere in the company. It is 
the continuing responsibility of the department head to see that such 
employees are eventually placed in permanent positions—after train- 
ing if necessary. 

It is worth emphasizing that in the development of this type of 
policy the company went a step further than previously in formal- 
izing its obligation to its permanent and long-service employees. 
It offered employment security, but not the assurance of a particu- 
lar job to an employee. The development of this policy was con- 
sistent with the prediction of Baldwin and Schultz that companies 
facing major technological change would develop their own 
“social shock absorbers’’*—announced policy of not laying off or 
downgrading permanent and long-service workers. Such a policy 

*G. B. Baldwin and G. P. Schultz, “Automation: A New Dimension to Old 


Problems,” Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting, Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association (Madison, Wis., 1955), pp. 114-128. 
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accomplishes several objectives. It demonstrates the organization’s 
concern for the welfare of its personnel, helps ensure the assistance 
of those on whom the company must rely to accomplish the change- 
over, and reduces the likelihood of unionization of white-collar 
workers as they experience a major threat to their livelihood. 

Other policy changes were developed because of their expedi- 
ency during the change-over. Within the accounting division, job 
posting had previously been restricted to a specific department, 
and subsequently, if the job was not filled, it was given company- 
wide posting. Early in the change-over, jobs were opened immedi- 
ately to bidding by all employees in the five departments of the 
accounting division that were primarily concerned with the 
change and whose jobs were the most highly interrelated. This 
removal of boundaries opened many positions to individuals who 
normally would not have had such an opportunity on the first 
posting. 

Another policy change resulted in the announcement that all 
assignments of employees to positions associated with the change 
were to be considered as temporary. This was done because the 
completed system was difficult to foresee, and it was necessary to 
make personnel assignments to the old, the transitional, and the 
new systems that would maximize the utilization of the available 
skills of the work force. 

The relationship between the company and the customer was 
another area in which policy was affected by the change; it was 
both formalized and routinized. For maximum utilization of the 
EDP system, it was necessary that the company’s practices regard- 
ing delinquent bills, cut-off notices, and various customer services 
be made more uniform throughout the area served by the company. 
This resulted in greater role proscription in the treatment of cus- 
tomers by employees at individual sales offices. Thus, many of the 
procedures affecting customer relations became a matter of central 
policy and not local option. 


TRANSITIONAL DEMANDS 


Management in the Accounting Division 


The demands placed on management during this transitional 
period were of two types, those that accompany any major change 
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in an organization, such as the extraordinary physical expenditure 
of energy and time, and those that were unique to the introduction 
of EDP. Of the latter type, one of the most important was the need 
to maintain simultaneously three systems of accounting: the old, 
the conversion, and the new. Manning, operating, and co-ordinat- 
ing all three systems was a rigorous test of the abilities and skills 
of all levels of management in accounting. It was almost impossible 
for most of them to supervise directly all three phases simultane- 
ously. Therefore, most department heads delegated part or all of 
the duties of one or more operations. In some departments the 
senior members of management were primarily responsible for 
initiating the new system while subordinates maintained the old 
system; the reverse also occurred. The net effect was a delegation 
or an assumption of duties that spread responsibility for super- 
vision among a greater number of employees. 

An additional demand on managerial energies was the amount 
of time spent in meetings. With increased interdependency of units 
and with the possibility that each new change might affect other 
departments in unknown ways, nearly all decisions had to be 
reviewed and discussed by representatives from both the account- 
ing and sales divisions. The number of memoranda and other 
communications during the transition period attest to the high 
communication rate that was required. 

The pressure of the conversion period was augmented by the 
number of both self-imposed and externally imposed deadlines. 
The overtime load was very heavy for supervisors and upper levels 
of management. The proportion of time these men spent in their 
offices or working at home increased substantially. More and more 
time was taken from family and community activities and given 
to the job. 

As the organization moved farther into the conversion period, 
the duties of first-line supervisors became more involved and 
increasing demands were made of this level. The change-over pro- 
vided a thorough test of their abilities as well as those of higher 
management. When change is gradual, supervisors, like employees, 
become thoroughly familiar with that part of the total work 
process for which they are immediately responsible. With such a 
drastic change it was necessary for supervisors to develop a much 
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broader view of the system. Many who had seen the role of super 
visor as “‘a good, not too difficult job,” now found familiar routines 
shattered, and reported themselves as “working harder than ever 
before.” 

During this period the effective supervisor not only had to 
change his perspective of his role, but, along with his superiors, 
had to be able to draw upon different combinations of skills at 
different times. Conceptually, we have found it useful to think of 
three areas of supervisory skills: technical, administrative, and 
human relations.* During a period of change different combina- 
tions of these skills are required at different levels in the organiza- 
tion at the same time, and of the same supervisors at different times. 
In general there is a shift in emphasis from human relations to 
technical and administrative skills, and back again to human rela- 
tions skills at the end of the transition pericd. When an organiza- 
tion is relatively stable, the supervisor has to draw heavily upon 
abilities that ensure organizational maintenance and effective 
human relations. By contrast, a transitional period places a heavy 
stress on the supervisor's technical competence and cognitive skills. 
The problems of the transition period were basically technical, and 
only technical knowledge could solve them. Human relations skills 
were not unimportant, but the job of laying out operationally 
feasible plans for complex changes in the accounting systems 
demanded technical competence. Supervisors without adequate 
resources in all three skill components found their jobs extremely 
difficult at different periods during the transition. 

Training was one of the largest problems continually facing 
supervisors. Throughout the change period, supervisors com- 
plained both about the lack of time for adequate training and 
about the large amount of time spent in training. Not only were 
there many replacements on old jobs who had to be trained, but 
old employees assigned to new tasks also had to be retrained, fre- 
quently on overtime. Training for new jobs was particularly diff- 
cult. For example, the first employees on new jobs in programming 
often had to be trained on a process using materials which were 
unfamiliar to both the supervisor and the trainee. 


"Mann and Hoffman, op. cit. 
*Mann and Williams, op. cit. 
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Management was also faced with another major continuing 
problem. To be sure that there would be a few experienced and 
highly competent people manning the old system while the plan- 
ning and conversion took place, management decided to make all 
assignments to new jobs on a temporary basis. Employees on all the 
new jobs were told that after the conversion had been completed, 
all assignments would be reviewed and assignments made on the 
basis of potential as well as actual ability to perform the job. The 
highly competent, senior employees and supervisors who had kept 
the old system functioning would have an equal opportunity to 
compete for all jobs in the new system. This temporary status 
became a source of insecurity for many employees. 

First-line supervisors were faced with quite different morale 
problems during this period of instability. Some had to try to keep 
their groups working on activities which all knew would be 
replaced shortly. Others were trying to develop new job skills in 
older employees who would have preferred to continue until retire- 
ment in the routine they had come to know so well over the years. 
Still other supervisors were finding it difficult to keep ahead of 
their subordinates, who were rushing ahead to learn new pro- 
cedures, nomenclature, and the intricacies of electronic data proc- 
essing without any inhibiting knowledge about the old system. A 
few supervisors were encountering problems in introducing white- 
collar personnel to shift work. Nearly all were able to see the effects 
of continued overtime and its high cost in terms of fatigue and 
decreasing productivity. 

Another major problem faced by management was the meeting 
of schedules and principal target dates, which had been set early 
in the planning phase on the basis of inadequate knowledge. In 
need of some reference points the tentative dates and schedules 
soon become fixed goals. Perhaps the most serious psychological 
stress occurred just before the actual conversion date was missed. 
It had served well as a goal, but as the target date neared it became 
increasingly obvious to department heads that the deadline would 
not be met, yet all were reluctant to make the pronouncement 
which would indicate failure. As a group they finally were able to 
acknowledge that the rapidly approaching deadline could not be 
met. This admission of the failure, without any pinpointing of 
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blame, came as a relief to many. Subsequently, conversion dates 
and other targets became less public and more meaningful, smaller 
segments of change were set as subgoals. 

Despite such problems, management was able to continue a high 
and sustained level of activity without any crippling dissatisfaction 
or morale problems throughout the transition period. The high 
degree of involvement, the feeling of personal development, and 
the sense of team accomplishment undoubtedly did much to main- 
tain satisfaction in what can best be described as a stressful and at 
times even chaotic period. 


Nonsupervisory Employees in the Accounting Division 


Nonsupervisory personnel experienced different types of stress 
at different times during the transition. Before the actual conver- 
sion, employees were concerned as to whether they would be able 
to meet the demands which the change would bring. This was a 
period of ambiguity and doubt. As soon as the company announced 
its intention to introduce EDP equipment, some employees began 
to question their ability to learn the new duties and to be appre- 
hensive about their ultimate place in the organization. Others 
expressed a desire to “get going and get it over with.”” During the 
transition, when management was beginning to spell out in ever 
greater detail the dimensions of the change through meetings of 
the key department heads and supervisors in each unit, employees 
became increasingly concerned about what the final dimensions 
of the change would be. As top line personnel became more aware 
of the complexity of the task and began to wonder about their own 
adequacy to handle it, their subordinates sensed these fears and in 
turn became more anxious as to when they would be brought in 
on the plans of the change, how they could actually assist in the 
transition, and how they personally would be affected. 

Once the conversion actually got underway, however, the 
demands placed upon the employee were those he shared with his 
superiors and, in contrast to the preconversion periods, were pri- 
marily physical demands. Both worked overtime, both lived in an 
ambiguous, changing work environment, and both were asked to 
perform at a more rapid rate and in a more devoted manner than 
previously. While the manager spent his time in managerial meet- 
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ings, the nonsupervisory employee conferred with co-workers and 
with his supervisor devising solutions to problems unique to a 
transition period. 

Meeting the deadlines of three systems and keeping activities 
co-ordinated required a great deal of overtime work for everyone. 
Work on weekday evenings and Saturdays became the pattern for 
many groups as everyone struggled to learn new procedures for 
either maintaining the old system or initiating the coming system. 
The overtime problem was complicated by a decision to staff for 
the change-over with women employees insofar as possible. It was 
hoped that the high attrition rate for women would alleviate the 
problem of reducing the staff when the change-over was finally 
completed. Legal restrictions, however, precluded women working 
more than two hours of overtime per day. Therefore, much of the 
heavy load of additional overtime fell on a relatively few men. 

Management’s decision not to assign any jobs on a permanent 
basis until the total change process had run its course was at once 
assuring and disturbing to many employees. They recognized the 
good intentions implicit in this policy decision, but the resulting 
uncertainty was hard to live with month in and month out. When 
the policy was introduced, it was assumed that the change-over 
would be completed in a relatively short time—two years or three 
at the most. But as the transition period stretched out, this con- 
tinuing ambiguity became a greater problem for both employees 
and supervisors, all of whom were looking forward to a period of 
system stability and equilibrium. 

Not only were employees confronted with a relatively unstruc- 
tured picture of their long-range future in the company, but the 
immediate working environment for many was equally ambiguous. 
Those directly responsible for the introduction of the new system 
had no guideposts to handle this type of technological change in 
the office. The few companies with some experience in introduc- 
ing such EDP equipment had not attempted such a total system 
change. Supervisors and employees were moving into relatively 
unknown areas. At times this was doubly disturbing to the employ- 
ees. Some employees, who did not even remotely understand the 
system that the managers were hoping to create, found themselves 
training for a job that no one had really seen in operation. Train- 
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ing and instruction during much of the transition was necessarily 
at quite an abstract level. It is not surprising that the employees 
expressed fears about learning the required skills—particularly 
when the job was subject to frequent modifications on short notice. 

During much of the transition, then, the employee operated on 
faith: faith that the demands placed upon him would be rewarded 
in the future, and faith in management’s ability to effect the new 
change. 


Transitional Problems in the Sales Division 


The transitional period posed a much more limited set of prob- 
lems for the sales division, which was on the periphery of this 
change in several respects. First, it had little responsibility for 
implementing the actual change. The IBM 705 was controlled by 
accounting, and the sales division was primarily a consumer of its 
services. Secondly, although over eight hundred people in sales 
were affected by the change, the tasks performed by the majority 
of these people were not affected—only part of the information 
handled was in a new form or from a new source. Finally, most of 
the members of the division who were affected by the change were 
both organizationally and geographically farther removed from 
the decision-making positions relative to the design and control of 
the system than were members of accounting. 

The sales management delegated to one of their staff men the 
task of keeping the line managers fully informed of developments 
in the change-over that would affect their units. This assignment 
of a staff man to a liaison job of this responsibility indicated that 
sales anticipated a minimal effect on the internal operations of 
their division. Although the original study regarding the feasibility 
of converting to EDP was the joint responsibility of one executive 
from sales and one from accounting, the actual responsibility for 
effecting the change-over fell primarily on the accounting division. 
Each division attached different significance to the change. This 
difference provides a basis for understanding the degree to which 
their top executives became involved in the process. 

For the accounting division, the change was a critical activity. 
Each department head in accounting saw the conversion to the 
IBM machine as the principal task facing his unit. The change in 
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the sales division had been predicted to create few internal prob- 
lems. Department heads in sales delegated the responsibility for 
the change to subordinates. While the delegation of responsibility 
was in keeping with the sales division’s managerial practices, this 
disparity in levels at which the change was handled created com- 
munication problems between the two divisions. In sales, it also 
affected authority relationships and delayed upper-level under- 
standing of the problems which were being created by the change. 
Communication problems already existing between the two 
divisions were also compounded. 

After the change was completed, sales management agreed that 
the magnitude of the change and particularly its effect on the 
customer had been underestimated. Alterations in parts of the sys- 
tem had almost unpredictable consequences for personnel in other 
parts of the system, and inadequate training was a natural conse- 
quence. The unpredicted magnitude of the change also meant 
that a communication system was not established that would enable 
them to anticipate, identify, and handle expeditiously the many 
problems of the pressure-laden transition period. 

The different significance of the change for the two divisions 
was also reflected in the means by which the change was communi- 
cated to employees. Accounting had more information to com- 
municate. It attempted to give its personnel at all levels as com- 
plete an account of the change, its process, and its problems, as 
possible. The sales management, with a larger body of employees, 
restricted early information about the change to only those they 
thought would be most directly affected by the change. There were 
other factors also which affected communication in the two divi- 
sions. In announcing the impending change, the same general facts 
were presented in both divisions; the IBM 705 was described as a 
system which would improve accuracy at lower costs. It is important 
to note that these objectives did not have the same significance for 
sales as they did for accounting personnel. Had the system been 
presented as a means to better customer service or better and faster 
handling of customer information, both of which were also among 
the objectives, much more significance might have been attached 
to the change by sales personnel. 

When the EDP system was put in operation, changes in the way 
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information concerning the customer's account was handled, and 
in the customer record form and content, presented special prob- 
lems to the sales nonsupervisory worker. While most sales jobs 
changed very little, the information with which the employees 
were familiar was presented in new forms. This in itself was up- 
setting for some older workers who failed to understand the neces- 
sity for new forms. A number tried to translate the new back into 
the old familiar language rather than to learn to work with the 
data in its new form. This, of course, reduced effectiveness and 
productivity. Other individuals were more disturbed because they 
failed to receive all the information that they formerly had. 
In some instances there was a real need for this information, but 
in most cases it was not actually necessary, nor had it ever been 
necessary for the operation of the system. 

Under the EDP system there were new sources as well as new 
forms of old information. Because some departments or functions 
were merged with others, part of the problem was learning the 
new sources. But more important was the fact that many informal 
information contacts had not been recognized as a part of the 
former system and consequently had not been incorporated into 
the new system. Requests for old information from new sources 
often resulted in the initiator’s having to defend his right to the 
information. Complaints from the sales division that people in 
accounting would not furnish data or refused to “dig a little” were 
countered with remarks that supplying such information was not 
a part of accounting’s job. Only after members of each part of the 
system came to understand one another’s duties and after a new 
set of shared expectations was established, were these types of 
complaints eliminated. 

Sales members tended to mistrust either the information, its 
source, or both. Part of this mistrust stemmed from the notion 
that the new system would not work and part from their early 
experiences with frequent errors. For them it seemed reasonable 
to assume that the accounting division, which appeared remote 
at best, did not understand their problems and consequently could 
not be expected to give the needed information even if the system 
did work. 

One attempt by sales to cope with this uncertainty about the 
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information that many had to use in their daily work with cus- 
tomers was referred to as “stock-piling.” Old records that were 
supposed to have been destroyed were maintained in some units. 
In other instances, information was duplicated, or functions were 
continued that were supposed to have been eliminated or turned 
over to others. In still other instances, individuals kept personal 
notebooks or actual copies of all problem transactions. This was 
done both as a personal security measure and as an effort to increase 
efficiency in taking care of the customer. 

Taking care of the customer was the principal concern of the 
average sales employee. His perception of his role in the company 
was always to be of assistance to the customer—especially when 
the customer was a victim of the other division. Failure to com- 
prehend fully the new system, continued recurrence of mistakes, 
and increased dependence on accounting, all pointed to loss of job 
control. It also represented decreased service to the customer in 
the eyes of the sales employee and his supervisor and resulted in 
considerable tension for them. 

The new system soon became a prime target for blame. It was 
seen as accounting-inspired and accounting-controlled. Many indi- 
viduals were certain that their jobs had been made more difficult, 
and that in all cases where there was conflict between the needs of 
the two divisions the machine and the new system was always the 
winner. 

Moreover, at the beginning of the change-over, accounting per- 
sonnel tended to let the machine be blamed for errors. More and 
more mistakes were attributed to the machine as a convenient all- 
purpose scapegoat. When it was recognized that the machine was 
becoming perceived as an unknown and unpredictable “monster,” 
executives in the accounting division tried to dispel this idea. It 
was emphasized that, in the IBM 705, mistakes were extremely 
rare and that errors were attributable to the human beings who 
controlled the input or its operations. This only shifted the focus 
of the antagonism from the machine to the accounting division or 
its members. While the phrase used to identify the change-over 
was changed from the name of the machine, “the 705 system,” to 
“The Customers Records System,” sales members continued to 
blame those impersonal office workers in the central offices, the 
programmers, or the management of accounting. 
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One of the greatest sources of frustration for sales personnel was 
the repeated error. Errors early in the conversion system had been 
anticipated, but when the same errors continued to reoccur, even 
those who had been either neutral or positive at the outset became 
antagonists of the system. Interviews revealed that many of these 
individuals first had gone through formally designated channels, 
and then had tried all other means they could think of to communi- 
cate to proper authority the nature of these errors. When they 
failed to get either the elimination of the errors they had pointed 
out or even confirmation that their message had been received, 
they gave up and ceased to bring such problems to anyone’s atten- 
tion. Thus, negative attitudes toward the system and its sponsors 
were first created and then reinforced. Delays in the elimination 
of errors were explained in part by the geographically and organi- 
zationally peripheral position of the sales units and in part by the 
nature of the IBM 705 system. Communications from sales employ- 
ees often failed to reach appropriate people in the accounting 
division, or when they did reach appropriate personnel, they fre- 
quently were much too late. Even when it was known that errors 
were present in certain programs, it was necessary to use them as 
they were because there was either not enough time or not enough 
knowledge to modify the program. 

The use of bimonthly billing delayed corrections on the cus- 
tomer’s bills for three or four months and contributed to the sales 
employee’s conviction that accounting 705 personnel did not care 
about his problems or at least did not understand them. This belief 
was reinforced when errors started to disappear as soon as the 
accounts closest to the home office were converted. The reaction 
was, “They let us suffer but look what happens when the conver- 
sion results in errors for customers who can bring their problems 
to the direct attention of the key persons in both divisions.” In 
fairness, it should be noted that the system was just becoming 
stabilized when the more central accounts were being converted. 

Some of the errors actually had their origin with the people sup- 
plying the information in the sales division, although few sales 
employees saw it this way. Eventually the top executives of the 
company became concerned with the errors and their effect on 
customer relations. Although not attaching blame to any division 
specifically, the president arranged to have a consulting firm study 
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the new customer accounting system. The consulting firm began 
by analyzing the errors, tracing them to their source, and also 
looking at the general billing and accounting procedure. 

The work of accounting personnel who had been left with the 
major responsibility for the change was obviously under critical 
review. This introjection of outsiders and the uncertainty of the 
ultimate findings created a great deal of tension for accounting 
management and the final report of the consultants came as a great 
relief to accounting personnel. It noted that there were no more 
errors than would normally be expected and in effect stated that 
accounting had done a superior job in creating and installing a 
totally new system. 

One outcome of this consultant’s report was to make the sales 
and accounting divisions jointly responsible for any remedial work 
that was necessary. The heads of both divisions began to function 
as a team in discussing and working out solutions to prevailing 
problems. A series of meetings were conducted with various groups 
of employees. At each of these meetings the top line people for 
both divisions were present and assumed active roles in answering 
questions and working out solutions to problems that were raised. 


REASSIGNMENT AND THE NEW STRUCTURE 
OF THE ACCOUNTING DIVISION 


New Policies and the Philosophy of Reassignment 

After all company accounts became converted to EDP procedures 
the transitional period came to an end, and the organization was 
faced with the task of making the final job assignments in the new 
system. 

The final allocation of the work force presented a type of prob- 
lem seldom encountered in industrial settings. Management was 
confronted with a fixed number of jobs and a fixed number of 
candidates whom they were obligated to place. Earlier commit- 
ments to the permanent employees precluded one alternative of 
the usual selection process, i.e., rejection of the candidate. The 
problem was one of optimum placement of all employees in a man- 
ner that would be best for both the company and the candidate. 

New policies for this mass shifting of some 270 employees had 
to be formulated and announced. The job posting regularly used 
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when a vacancy occurred was supplemented by a procedure which 
took into account the employee's preferences concerning different 
jobs. Because the new system and equipment had eliminated a 
number of upper-level jobs, some employees might be forced to 
accept jobs at grade levels below their permanent job grade. Under 
the usual job-posting procedures, these candidates would have been 
required to apply for jobs below their grade level and accept 
correspondingly lower rates of pay; but if they were assigned to 
these lower jobs by management they could retain their former 
pay levels. Since company policy was to avoid reduction in the pay 
rates of permanent personnel as a result of the change to EDP 
procedures, the management in accounting was faced with the 
enormous task of deciding where to assign each employee. It was 
recognized that if an employee’s preference for a job could be met, 
employee preference would be far superior to arbitrary placement 
by management. Hence a statement-of-preference form was de- 
signed to use as an aid in handling these problems of reassignment. 

As a first step in reassignment, each employee was interviewed to 
determine whether he felt his present assignment was temporary 
or permanent. The wisdom of this became apparent when some 
employees argued that they had received permanent raises or 
assignments, although their records indicated otherwise. In such 
cases extensive interviewing with previous supervisors, reviews of 
records, and other similar means were used to determine the 
individual’s actual status. Discrepancies in company records were 
found in a few instances. Most of the disagreements could be attrib- 
uted to misunderstandings; a few to deliberate attempts to misrep- 
resent. Had agreement with each employee about his status not 
been reached early in the reassignment phase, it seems probable 
that there would have been much more opportunity for misunder- 
standing and even misrepresentation. 

The essentials of the reassignment plans (abstracted from the 
policy statements) were as follows: 

Each department will open for assignment or post its highest graded 
jobs first. As each vacancy is filled, the next highest of the remaining job 
grades will be circulated until all jobs from the highest to the lowest 
have been filled. Like grades for all departments will be posted 
simultaneously. 
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Assignment. A notice of job vacancy will be prepared and circulated 
to employees who have a permanent job grade equal to or higher than 
the grade of the vacant job. All such employees may indicate their 
preferences for the available jobs and their interest in being considered 
for them. Selection will be made from this group on the basis of 
required qualifications. If any openings remain unfilled after this 
circulation, the unfilled jobs will be posted for bidding under normal 
procedure. 

Posting. All openings on newly created jobs, modified jobs, and 
permanent jobs currently filled on a temporary “acting” basis which 
remain after assignment of qualified employees of a like or higher 
grade will be posted. All employees who meet the qualifications listed 
on the notice of job vacancy may apply for the posted jobs. 

Selection. Supervisors will be responsible for using an appropriate 
selection plan. They will review their selections with a department 
head for approval. In turn department heads will review these selec- 
tions with their immediate superiors and all selections will be reviewed 
by the General Accountant. 

Bases of Selection. Factors to be considered in the evaluation of 
applicants will include: past and present performance as to quantity 
and quality of work; work habits; job aptitude and the ability to learn; 
length of service and attendance record. Job experience acquired by 
an applicant during conversion will not provide a candidate with a 
preferential position. 

Trial Period. Employees selected for jobs will be given up to six 
months trial on the job to determine their ability to do the work. 
If it is determined that an employee’s performance is not satisfactory, 
his further placement will be reviewed at that time. 


One additional policy was formulated later to take care of those 
instances in which employees had worked on temporary assign- 
ments at jobs which were higher rated than their permanent jobs 
and who could not be allowed to remain in such jobs. The pay of 
these employees was decreased at quarterly periods and returned to 
the permanent grade pay by the end of a year. 

This total reassignment policy was dictated by a combination 
of previous commitments, existing circumstances, and the man- 
agement philosophy of the accounting division. The underlying 
objectives of this policy were to minimize losses for employees in 
terms of pay and promotion and at the same time to maintain a 
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staff capable of operating the new system. These goals were often 
incompatible and compromises had to be made. Seniority was a 
major factor in selection since only those employees at certain job 
orades or above were considered during any one assignment phase. 
From the company point of view, this meant a minimum distortion 
in pay grades and jobs to which individuals might be assigned. 
This was done even though it was recognized that seniority and 
ability did not necessarily accompany each other. 

Less obvious was the compromise that developed as reassign- 
ments were made and it became apparent that many of the high- 
grade employees were far from excellent candidates for many of the 
high-level jobs. Instead of making assignments to maximize the 
probability of success on the job, many personnel decisions had to 
be made within the framework of minimizing failure. Trained and 
sophisticated in the use of good selection procedures, managers 
were now unable to follow the maxim of “the best man for the job”’ 
in its usual sense. Placements were made after consideration of 
groups or combinations rather than with respect to a single 
employee. For example, X was obviously the best man for Job 1, 


he was also the best man for Jobs 2, 3, and 4 that were open simul- 
taneously. On the other hand, there was person Y who had to be 
placed and who could adequately perform on Job | but not on Jobs 
2, 3, and 4. The placement of Y on Job ! then became imperative 
even though he was not “the best man for the job.” Many hours 
were spent in working out “best-fit combination assignments.” 
From an over-all company point of view, this approach of trying 
to find a best fit for all employees was quite acceptable. To the 
first-line supervisor or department head, who later would be judged 
by the performance of only his own subordinates, the placing of 
known-risk candidates and the passing up of better candidates fon 
jobs in his own group were more difficult to accept. While the 
supervisor or department head had made many compromises con- 
cerning his staff during the change period, the acceptance of a 
marginal employee or the passing up of a superior employee during 
this final phase had significant long-range implications. It was all 
too clear that some of these assignments meant the department 
head and his staff would be burdened with such an employee for a 
long time. Moreover, these were the employees who presumably 
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would not be able to post out of their present jobs, even if they 
so desired. 

As the reassignment program gained momentum, a review of 
those individuals who were difficult to place revealed that a few 
factors—such as age and physical disability—were the principal 
deterents to a candidate’s placement. It became apparent that 
some of the old white-collar desk jobs had attracted many 
individuals with physical disabilities such as speech or hearing 
difficulties, arthritis, or heart conditions. Some employees had 
entered the company with such difficulties; others had developed 
them during their tenure. Many of the new jobs required com- 
munication with others including the use of telephones, standing 
at machines, and a considerable degree of training. Moreover, a 
large number of the jobs eliminated were at the higher levels— 
levels where one found the older members of the work group, 
many of whom had worked their way up to highly specialized jobs. 
Some of the most difficult jobs under the new system had to be 
staffed from a population that had the least potential. 

After all individuals had been assigned a job, there was still the 
problem of co-ordinating the transfers to these new jobs. An indi- 
vidual who was to work on a new job could not be moved before 
he had trained his replacement who in turn could not be moved 
until his replacement could be released. More than six months 
were required before all of the individuals could actually start 
on their new jobs. 


General Problems for Management 

Several of the problems that management faced during the 
reassignment period were peculiar to the means adopted to reshift 
employees; others might be expected in any organization as a 
period of large-scale reorganization is brought to a close. 

One of the most pressing problems during this period was the 
maintenance of a high level of group morale and individual job 
satisfaction. Every attempt was made to arrive at solutions that 
would be satisfactory to each individual. While the general policy 
of reassignment served as guidelines, many unique solutions had 
to be invented in individual cases. The old problem remained of 
devising a solution that would meet the employee’s personal needs, 
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the company objectives, and still be perceived as appropriate pub- 
licly. In many instances an employee upon talking over his par- 
ticular situation with a supervisor wished to accept an alternative 
which would appear to be undesirable to co-workers who had not 
shared the discussion. Other employees in talking about the treat- 
ment that such an individual received often evaluated it as a “raw 
deal.” The individual in question did not see it as a bad decision 
and was actually quite satisfied with the new assignment, but he 
was reluctant to report all of the information that was shared in his 
interviews with management. The satisfaction from having arrived 
at a solution that was acceptable to the individual was quickly 
destroyed for both the individual and supervisor when they heard 
reports that it had been described as a “raw deal.” 

During the reassignment period several other changes were 
being made that demanded the careful attention of management. 
They were also directing all of the activities necessary to introduce 
a new customer bill form and to change the physical location of all 
departments affected by the innovation. A number of the inter- 
viewees noted that either one of these changes would have been 
highly disruptive, even “traumatic” to some people, at any other 
period. However, perhaps because of the magnitude and duration 
of the change they had just encountered and the personal signif- 
cance that the reassignment process held for each individual, nearly 
everyone—management and employees—was able to take these 
other new changes in stride. 

The problems involved in shifting personnel and making these 
additional changes meant that once again various departments in 
the accounting division were forced to communicate with each 
other a great deal. During the months just prior to the reassign- 
ment, cross-departmental communication had dropped significant- 
ly below that of the preceding two years. The problems that each 
department had been facing were primarily internal; even vertical 
communications within the departments had diminished. Follow- 
ing the conversion there was not the constant need for department 
meetings to ensure co-ordination. This decrease in communication 
seemed to indicate that the barriers among and within departments 
were being slowly re-established. As each group devoted more time 
to its own problems, its concern for the problems of the total 
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system decreased. This decrease in communication about and con- 
cern for operations of the total system pointed toward the need to 
establish new co-ordination and “trouble-shooting” roles. 

The new system was highly interdependent and a breakdown or 
bottleneck in one area affected many others. Since some communi- 
cation channels were being used less and others had ceased to exist 
altogether, much of the information necessary for co-ordination 
was not available at the crucial points in all parts. Formal com- 
munication channels were needed to handle that which formerly 
had been accomplished through informal means. The creation of 
such channels, however, was not the complete answer. It was neces- 
sary to have experts in the system who could monitor the informa- 
tion and translate a work breakdown, for example, into orders and 
information for other parts of the system. If a breakdown occurred 
at one point in the system, a different list of people needed to be 
informed than if some other point experienced a breakdown. 

At about this time department heads also had their first chance 
to evaluate the status of their departments. This meant directing 
attention once again to such responsibilities as supervisory develop- 
ment, to reactivation of suggestion systems, regulation of absences, 
and supervision of other activities either ignored or delegated 
during the more busy period of the change. As top management 
became more concerned once again with the activities they had 
delegated, the locus of power and control moved back up the hier- 
archy of organization. This was also a period when department 
heads took stock of themselves. In some instances, for the first time 
in three or four years they appeared to be reviewing their own 
progress and looking at what the long-range future held for them 
personally. 

Supervisory Problems 

While the first-line supervisors had many of the same kinds of 
problems that upper levels of management had, some problems 
were unique to this level. Nearly everyone, management and 
employees alike, had anticipated higher average job grades as a 
result of the change, but these higher job grades did not materialize. 
Toward the end of the conversion, an extensive job evaluation and 
analysis was undertaken by wage analysts and, with the exception 
of the programming area, there was no significant change in the 
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average job grade. The least interesting and the most menial types 
of jobs had been eliminated, but so had a number of high-level 
nonsupervisory jobs. Certain previous job grades in the accounting 
division had been somewhat higher than similar jobs in other parts 
of the organization, and for the first time in a number of years it 
was possible to bring these jobs into line with the rest of the com- 
pany. Moreover, as might be expected, nearly everyone had at the 
outset overestimated the complexity of the new jobs because there 
had been no experience with them. 

These final job grades presented particularly difficult problems 
to the supervisors. As members of management they had no alter- 
native but to support the new job grades, despite the fact that the 
lower-than-anticipated job grades affected them directly as super- 
visors. Many had hoped that higher job grades for their subordi 
nates would eventually mean increases in their own salary level. 
Acceptance of the new job grades was also complicated by the fact 
that they felt that they had been left out of the job-grading proce- 
dure. Prior to this, supervisors had always participated in both job 
analyses and job evaluations. Although supervisors were inter 
viewed during the analysis phase this time, and were consulted 
occasionally as the job grades were being tentatively established, 
the objective of aligning job grades across departments and divi- 
sions required that co-ordination and final review of all these jobs 
take place above the first-line supervisory level. The approach to 
job re-evaluation had been streamlined because of the volume of 
jobs involved. How strongly each supervisor felt about being 
left out seemed to be directly proportional to his expectation of 
participation as based on past experience. 

Interviewing time was also a considerable burden during the 
reassignment phase. Every individual who stated a preference for, 
or who applied for, a job was interviewed by the appropriate 
supervisor. Candidates who had not initiated an interview but 
who were seen by management as potential job holders in a given 
group were also interviewed. After the selections were made, many 
of the unsuccessful candidates had to be interviewed again, particu- 
larly if they applied for a job that they were on temporarily or if 
they were now assigned to the supervisor who had rejected them. 

Supervisors complained about the amount of time spent in inter- 
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viewing prospective candidates. They were particularly disturbed, 
however, about those interviews in which they had to talk to mem- 
bers of their group who were unsuccessful in their applications. 
Failure to obtain a job could be attributed to poor work habits, 
attitudes, work history, or recommendations, or to a general or 
specific lack of ability. The supervisors reported that lack of a 
specific skill was the easiest deficiency to handle. They reported that 
often employees were amazed when told that they had a poor work 
history or poor work habits. In other cases the worker had known 
he was not a good candidate but, having experienced progress at 
a satisfactory rate prior to the reassignment phase, had assumed 
that he would continue to be promoted. The supervisory staff often 
had the feeling that they were doing the job that should have been 
done by the supervisor or upper-level management person who in 
the past had apparently promoted the employee in spite of his 
undesirable characteristics. In particular, the supervisor found it 
difficult to rationalize the actions of predecessors who had allowed 
unsatisfactory workers to be promoted to the top of their pay 
grade—an indication of satisfactory performance. Now that the 
organization was confronted with a great number of demanding 
jobs with little tolerance for poor performance, it was the present 


generation of first-line supervisors who had to bear the brunt of 
correcting the accumulated mistakes of a number of years in a 
very short period of time. 

Besides the stresses involved in having to accept high-risk job 
candidates, there was the accompanying problem of training new 
members of the work group who were replacing already trained 
members. Particularly trying for both supervisor and job candidate 
was the training necessary when the candidate had little back- 
ground for the job. In many instances the employee had worked in 
areas which were very different from his present assignment and 
consequently had to learn a completely new set of skills. Unlike 
the usual job candidate who anticipates starting at the bottom and 
learning the fundamentals, the transferred employee often brought 
several years of seniority with him along with a set of status claims 
he was accustomed to having met. Even though it was expected 
that he would rapidly gain proficiency on the job, the necessary 
training on the elementary and often less challenging tasks of the 
new job resulted in situations that violated the candidate’s self- 
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image. Frustrations derived from such situations often severely 
taxed the supervisor’s human relations skills. Such problems 
appeared to be somewhat less difficult when two or more employees 
were transferred together. Several individuals could better face 
these new and frustrating roles as trainees in a new work group 
under a new supervisor if they could share and evaluate their 
experiences with others having a common background. 
rransferring and retraining the dislocated employee presented 
a human relations problem about which the supervisor could 
actively do something. However, employees who had become 
increasingly marginal and less certain of their future were much 
more difficult to handle. Having to face and work with employees 
of this class each day, meant, for the first-line supervisor, eight 
hours of face-to-face contact with a number of employees who (1) 
certainly would not be obtaining the jobs they preferred, (2) were 
anxious about their competence in future assignments, or (3) were 
being forced to recognize that their age or other factors disquali- 
fied them from ever achieving many of their aspirations. The 
department head could feel sincerely sorry for “good old Joe’’ who 
was being by-passed, but he did not have to work with him daily. 


Employee Problems 

During this same period the employee was confronted with a 
number of problems related to reassignment and the new job 
grades. The announcement of the new job grades and the policy 
for reassignment was made in each work group simultaneously. 
Care was taken that supervisors would handle these two pieces of 
information separately. The initial reaction to the placement 
policy was generally favorable. This was seen as a fair policy, 
although subsequent interviewing indicated that many individuals 
did not really comprehend the procedure. 

The announcement of the new job grades met with a somewhat 
different reaction. It was immediately apparent that the new job 
grades were lower than anticipated. In a few sections there was 
considerable disturbance over the job grades and a feeling that 
jobs had been underestimated. Some employees contested the 
grades vigorously. Some blamed management, many the general 
economic recession. A few noted that management had stated that 
they were going to effect considerable savings and that these low- 
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ered job grades seemed to be how they were going to accomplish 
this. 

As the reassignment process started to affect the majority of the 
workers personally, more employees became visibly concerned 
about reassignments. Throughout the study there had been little 
disturbance or resistance until each change was imminent, and 
this again was true of the reassignment phase. Immediately after 
the job grades and reassignment plans were announced, supervisors 
reported that only a minority showed any signs of psychological 
distress. The earliest reassignments were made at the highest levels, 
and, although many individuals were not accommodated as they 
had hoped, there was little change in the behavior of workers as 
reported by their supervisors. The reaction of employees as reassign- 
ment of the middle job grades approached was quite different. One 
of the largest single groups of employees worked at grade 0-9 jobs. 
The week that the 0-10 jobs were being assigned, supervisors began 
to report symptoms of nervousness and anxiety, lowered per- 
formance rates, and other indications of an agitated work force. 
A rash of rumors swept accounting that week. 

One rumor was that all married women would be asked to leave 
the company after January 1. Another stated that men sixty years 
of age or with forty years of seniority would be asked to retire with 
either 85 or 100 per cent of retirement pay. The latter idea was 
widely held; the only argument was as to whether the percentage 
would be 85 or 100. Another rumor predicted that one thousand 
men in the organization would be laid off in the immediate future. 
Although up-the-line communication was generally poor during 
the reassignment phase, these rumors reached management very 
quickly, and immediate steps were taken to discount them. 

While no systematic records were kept, supervisors generally 
felt that an individual’s performance went up again following a 
decision on his job assignment, even when the assignment was not 
favorable for him. Several supervisors reported that the waiting 
for the decision seemed to be worse for their employees than the 
decision itself. 


THE EMERGING STATE OF EQUILIBRIUM 


During the later part of the reassignment period there was a 
growing realization by personnel at all levels that the organization 
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that was emerging was going to be quite different from the organi- 
zation they had known. The new patterns of work flow and rela- 
tionships that were being established contained environmental 
realities to which both supervisory and nonsupervisory personnel 
had to accommodate. A brief description of the new organization 


follows. 


Relocation and Centralization of Control 
and Decision Making 

A change-over to EDP appears to accelerate the level of formali- 
zation within an organization. The organization of work is further 
rationalized; rules and regulations are substituted for individual 
decision making. Programming itself is a large step in this direc- 
tion. Decisions formerly left to individual employees to handle 
within the spirit of a general statement of policy are programmed 
into the machine. It is this type of decision with known criteria 
that can be built most readily into machine programs. With the 
programming of this area of decision making, important functions 
and even certain positions within the organization are eliminated. 
Previously these functions have supported a job occupant’s claim 
to a title and a grade of some status within the system. Such posi- 
tions are typically perceived as status positions, serving as terminal 
points for the average employee who rises to these positions 
through sheer endurance within the system. Occasionally these 
positions also serve as a proving ground for managerial aspirants. 

In this study the elimination of these status positions and the 
further restriction of the areas of employee decision making was a 
severe blow to men in these status positions. Employees of long 
service were stripped of many of their responsibilities at a time 
when the right and ability to make such decisions was the principal 
reward of the job. This situation was equally severe for both 
accounting and sales personnel. The impact of this relocation and 
centralization of decision making was felt keenly by sales personnel 
in customer offices when they were prohibited from making certain 
decisions in their relations with customers and when other decisions 
which had formerly been theirs were programmed for the IBM 705. 

The new more highly integrated work process allowed less 
autonomy for setting the work pace for both individual employees 
and work groups. Work could not be held over from one day to 
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the next. Each group had to process a specific number of accounts 
every day or perform specific operations. Deadlines had to be met, 
regardless of how the job had been going or how the personnel 
and equipment were performing. Absences and tardiness became 
increasingly important because they interfered with the group's 
ability to complete its portion of the job. 

Greater interdependence also resulted in greater vulnerability 
and a greater need for co-ordination. A breakdown in one phase of 
the work flow soon stopped the whole operation. Since a change in 
one section quickly affected another section's ability to do its job, 
new procedures and centers for co-ordination were required. It is 
significant that the need for co-ordination became acutely visible 
during conversion when informal contact systems had been shat- 
tered by new departmental and subunit alignments, and when the 
emerging system was least clear to supervisors and employees. 

A different kind of control relocation also occurred as responsi- 
bilities for given areas or duties were transferred to other groups, 
departments, or divisions. Throughout the change period there was 
evidence that such transfers of responsibility often resulted in con- 
trol moving either horizontally or to some higher level in the 
organization to effect a more efficient co-ordination. Since various 
subunits contributed to different stages of the input, it was neces- 
sary that a central control unit be aware of any deviations that 
occurred. Consequently, final responsibility and control was vested 
in a very few positions. This shift toward more centralized control 
and decision making was required to handle the new level of 
co-ordination necessary to maintain what was obviously a more 
efficient system. On the other hand, such centralization ran directly 
counter to the company’s philosophy of participation—one of its 
principal objectives being the delegation of responsibility directly 
to first-line supervisors. 

As the change-over progressed, lower levels became more aware 
of their place in the entire system. When interruptions occurred or 
where schedules could not be met, these groups often contacted the 
various units affected directly rather than going through formal 
organizational channels. 


New Jobs and Relationships 


The new system resulted in many changes in job structure and 
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in new and differing patterns of relationships. Some of the jobs 
that were eliminated were taken over directly by the IBM 705. 
Many of these were the more routine, tedious tasks, requiring 
employees with relatively low skill; others, however, were of a 
higher level involving minor decision making. Thus programmed 
activities came from several job grade levels within ‘he 
organization. 

The new equipment also created two major classes of jobs: 
programmers and electronic equipment operators. Early in the 
change-over the glamor and complexity attributed to the new 
process affected employees’ evaluations of these jobs. Both the jobs 
associated with the IBM 705 and the other newly created jobs were 
viewed as more complicated and thus open to higher job grades 
than the other jobs with which employees were familiar. Much of 
the subsequent dissatisfaction with the final job grades undoubt- 
edly can be attributed to this exaggerated evaluation of the jobs. 

In accounting, the greater number of key punch operators and 
other machine groups increased the number of employees associ- 
ated more with the mechanical processing of the data than with 
the data itself. Because of the obvious distinguishing characteristics 
of the machine jobs as against the accounting jobs, and because 
promotion is probably more feasible within rather than between 
the groups, there is an increasing possibility of a schism between 
these two groups. 

Job enlargement does not necessarily accompany a change-over 
to electronic accounting. In this instance, however, it did. The 
work of the nonmechanized accounting groups responsible for the 
steps preparatory to the machine handling of the customer's 
account was completely reorganized. The specialized tasks pre- 
viously done in five separate sections were consolidated into a 
“station arrangement,” and each member of a station was trained 
to handle all five operations as part of a new, enlarged job. This 
reduction in job specialization resulted in increased efficiency in 
the allocation of manpower, and it is believed that most employees 
and their supervisors were more satisfied with these jobs. The mem 
bers of each team gained considerable satisfaction from helping 
train others in their own specialty. Problems, where they did occur, 
were most prevalent among the older employees. 

In addition to creating new jobs and new combinations of old 
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skills, the system required the development of different relation- 
ships. With the loss of autonomy and the introduction of more 
system pacing, groups became more interdependent and individual 
responsibilities became more obvious and easily evaluated. Indi- 
vidual contributions to input were identifiable. Under the old sys- 
tem, in which a number of individuals shared responsibility for a 
given phase of the process and a number of check points were relied 
upon to eliminate errors, it was difficult to control the number of 
errors or to pinpoint the responsibility for a given error. Under the 
new system, however, errors were immediately detected within the 
processing system and responsibility for the error readily traced. 
Such changes allowed the development of tighter standards of per- 
formance, and the increasing costs of errors augmented concern 
for standards. 

In the sense that failures were more easily detected, the machine 
placed more responsibility upon the individual employee. With 
greater interdependence of jobs, it was even more important that 
each individual carry his share of the work. Failure here meant 
that the work group could not meet its assigned quota or that 
others had to assume part of the lagging individual’s work load. 
Even before the reassignment phase, supervisors reported indi- 
viduals who came to them complaining about co-workers who 
were not “pulling their share.’ There was practically no record 
of such occurrences under the old accounting system. Under the 
new system, each individual was usually more aware of his and 
others’ contributions. During the reassignment phase everyone was 
being closely watched and evaluated, and there was considerable 
dissatisfaction with co-workers who were not performing up to 
standard. While such work group friction was not excessive, it 
appeared often enough to allow supervisors to note the change in 
work group relationships between the old and the new systems. 
The degree to which tensions arising from the several sources of 
insecurity during the reassignment period found their release in 
making scapegoats of co-workers cannot be accurately assessed. It 
should be noted, however, that no supervisor ever reported what 
appeared to him to be an unjustified criticism of a worker; rather 
it was that the unsuccessful worker was more in the spotlight than 
he had ever been before. 
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SUMMARY 


Since this change-over has just been completed, there has been 
little chance to assess how this extensive period of change will affect 
the organization eventually, but we have been able to indicate 
some of the major effects of the change on the organization and its 
members to date. 

Accounting and sales have moved from relatively autonomous 
departments to a much more highly integrated system. The installa- 
tion of electronic equipment has brought about changes in policies 
and procedures that are much more demanding of the individual 
employee. The level of decision making and control has moved 
up to fewer and higher positions within the organization. Changes 
in the job and promotion structure have been quite drastic. For 
many employees, the experiences of a generation of normal organi- 
zational life have been compressed into a few short years. 

It has been impossible as yet to determine whether the aggregate 
effect of these changes has been positive or negative for the indi- 
vidual or the organization. For many individuals this was a period 
of growth; for others a period of failure and disillusionment. The 
change severely tested marginal employees and supervisors, while 
at the same time giving the more experienced and able ones the 
opportunity to develop and to demonstrate their work potential. 
The dislocation and the loss of duties and jobs was a serious prob- 
lem for some employees. In general, the change was a game for the 
young; for some of the older employees the change meant they 
were either passed by or failed to rise to the challenge. How each 
individual, worker, or supervisor feels about this change can now 
be determined, however, and it is this feeling that we expect to 
obtain from our attitude measurements made after the change. 

The change period gave management at all levels a much deeper 
understanding of the human resources within their organization. 
It also increased each supervisor's awareness of how his responsibili- 
ties interrelate with other supervisors, superiors, and subordinates. 
The long period of sharing problems with other managers and the 
need for extraordinary co-operation at all levels resulted in a great- 
er appreciation and tolerance for other parts of the organization. 
Employees and supervisors learned to work together in problem- 
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solving groups in a way which neither would have thought possi- 
ble before the change started. It is already apparent that the prin 
cipal objectives of this major organizational change are being 
attained; the new system is permitting a reduction in cost and is 
sufficiently flexible to encompass further expansion. The final effect 
on the individual members of the organization who were caught 
up in this change is still to be learned. 
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Amitai Etzioni 


Two Approaches to 
Organizational Analysis: 


A Critique and a Suggestion 


The often-used goal model for measuring effectiveness is criticized. 
A system model is suggested and its advantages over the goal model 
specified. Mainly, the system model is theoretically more powerful and 
avoids certain value judgments. Two system models are compared: an 
often-used survival model and a rarely applied effectiveness model. 
The impact of either one on social action ts briefly outlined." 

Amitai Etzioni is assistant professor of sociology at Columbia 


University. 


ORGANIZATIONAL goals serve many functions. They give 
organizational activity its orientation by depicting the state of 
affairs which the organization attempts to realize. They serve as 
sources of legitimation which justify the organization’s activities 
and its very existence, at least in the eyes of some participants and 
in those of the general public or subpublics. They serve as a source 
for standards by which actors assess the success of their organiza- 
tion. Finally, they serve as an important starting point for students 
of organizations who, like some of the actors they observe, use the 
organizational goals as a yardstick with which to measure the 
organization’s performance. This paper is devoted to a critique 

‘I am indebted to William Delany, William J. Goode, Terence K. Hopkins, and 
Renate Mayntz for criticisms of an earlier version of this paper. 
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of this widespread practice and to a suggestion of an alternative 
approach. 
GOAL MODEL 


The literature on organizations is rich in studies in which the 
criterion for the assessment of effectiveness is derived from organi- 
zational goals. We shall refer to this approach as the goal model. 
The model is considered an objective and reliable analytical tool 
because it omits the values of the explorer and applies the values 
of the subject under study as the criteria of judgment. We suggest, 
however, that this model has some methodological shortcomings 
and is not as objective as it seems to be. 

One of the major shortcomings of the goal model is that it fre- 
quently makes the studies’ findings stereotyped as well as depend- 
ent on the model’s assumptions. Many of these studies show (a) 
that the organization does not realize its goals effectively, and/or 
(b) that the organi:ation has different goals from those it claims 
to have. Both points have been made for political parties,? trade 
unions,’ voluntary associations,* schools,®> mental hospitals,* and 
other organizations. It is not suggested that these statements are not 
valid, but it seems they have little empirical value if they can be 
deduced from the way the study is approached.? 

Goals, as norms, as sets of meanings depicting target states, are 
cultural entities. Organizations, as systems of co-ordinated activi- 
ties of more than one actor, are social systems. 

There is a general tendency for cultural systems to be more con- 
sistent than social systems.* There are mainly two reasons for this. 
First of all, cultural images, to be realized, require investment of 

*Robert Michels, Political Parties (Glencoe, Ill., 1949); Moise Ostrogorski, Democ- 
racy and the Organization of Political Parties (New York, 1902). 

®Michels, op. cit.; William 7. Foster, Misleaders of Labor (Chicago, 1927); Sylvia 
Kopald, Rebellion in Labor Unions (New York, 1924). 

‘John R. Seeley et al., Community Chest (Toronto, 1957). 

5A nonscientific discussion of this issue in a vocational school is included in FE 


Hunter's novel, Blackboard Jungle (New York, 1956). 

“Ivan Belknap, Human Problems of a State Mental Hospital (New York, 1956), 
esp. p. 67. 

™While such studies have little empirical value, they may have some practical 
value. Many of the evaluation studies have such a focus. 

®Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill., 1951). 
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means. Since the means needed are always larger than the means 
available, social units are always less perfect than their cultural 
anticipations. A comparison of actual Utopian settlements with 
descriptions of such settlements in the books by the leaders of 
Utopian movements is a clear, although a somewhat disheartening, 
illustration of this point.® 

The second reason for the invariant discrepancy between goals 
and social units, which is of special relevance to our discussion, is 
that all social units, including organizations, are multifunctional 
units. Therefore, while devoting part of their means directly to 
goal activities, social units have to devote another part to other 
functions, such as the creation or recruitment of further means to 
the goal and the maintenance of units performing goal activities 
and service activities. 

Looking at the same problem from a somewhat different view- 
point, one sees that the mistake committed is comparing objects 
that are not on the same level of analysis as, for example, when 
the present state of an organization (a real state) is compared with 
a goal (an ideal state) as if the goal were also a real state. Some 
studies of informal organizations commit a similar mistake when 
they compare the blueprint of an organization with actual organi- 
zational practice and suggest that an organizational change has 
taken place. The organization has “developed” an informal struc- 
ture. Actually, the blueprint organization never existed as a social 
fact. What is actually compared is a set of symbols on paper with a 
functioning social unit.!° 

Measured against the Olympic heights of the goal, most organi- 
zations score the same—very low effectiveness. The differences in 
effectiveness among organizations are of little significance. One 
who expects a light bulb to turn most of its electrical power into 
light would not be very interested in the differences between a 
bulb that utilizes 4.5 per cent of the power as compared with one 

See Martin Buber, Paths in Utopia (Boston, 1958). 

*Actually, of course, in order for a blueprint to exist, a group of actors—often 
a future elite of the organization—had to draw up the blueprint. This future elite 
presumably itself had “informal relations,” and the nature of these relations un 


doubtedly affected the content of the blueprint as well as the way the organization 
was staffed and so forth. 
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that utilizes 5.5 per cent. Both are extremely ineffective. A more 
realistic observer would compare the two bulbs with each other 
and find one of them relatively good. The same holds for organiza- 
tional studies that compare actual states of organization to each 
other, as when the organizational output is measured at different 
points in time. Some organizations are found gradually to increase 
their effectiveness by improving their structure and their relations 
with the environment. In other organizations effectiveness is slowly 
or rapidly declining. Still others are highly effective at the initial 
period, when commitments to goals are strong, and less effective 
when the commitment level declines to what is “normal” for this 
organization. These few examples suffice to show that the goal 
model may not supply the best possible frame of reference for 
effectiveness. It compares the ideal with the real, as a result of 
which most levels of performance look alike—quite low."! Michels, 
for example, who applied a goal model, did not see any significant 
differences among the trade unions and parties he examined. All 
were falling considerably short of their goals. 

When a goal model is applied, the same basic mistake is com- 
mitted, whether the goals an organization claims to pursue (public 
goals) or the goals it actually follows (private goals) are chosen as a 
yardstick for evaluation of performance. In both cases cultural 
entities are compared with social systems as if they were two social 
systems. Thus the basic methodological error is the same. Still, 
when the public goals are chosen, as is often done, the bias intro- 
duced into the study is even greater.!* Public goals fail to be 
realized not because of poor planning, unanticipated consequences, 
or hostile environment. They are not meant to be realized. If an 
organization were to invest means in public goals to such an extent 
that it served them effectively, their function, that is, improving 
the input-output balance, would be greatly diminished, and the 
organization would discard them.'* In short, public goals, as cri- 
teria, are even more misleading than private ones. 


"Paul M. Harrison, Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition (Prince- 
ton, 1959), p. 6. Harrison avoids this pitfall by comparing the policy of the church 
he studied (The American Baptist Convention) at different periods, taking into 
account, but not using as a measuring rod, its belief system and goals. 

“Some researchers take the public goals to be the real goals of the organization. 
Others choose them because they are easier to determine. 

“Public goals improve the input-output balance by recruiting support (inputs) 
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An alternative model that can be employed for organizational 
analysis is the system model.'* The starting point for this approach 
is not the goal itself but a working model of a social unit which is 
capable of achieving a goal. Unlike a goal, or a set of goal activities, 
it is a model of a multifunctional unit.’® It is assumed a priori that 
some means have to be devoted to such nongoal functions as service 
and custodial activities, including means employed for the main- 
tenance of the unit itself. From the viewpoint of the system model, 
such activities are functional and increase the organizational 
effectiveness. It follows that a social unit that devotes all its efforts 
to fulfilling one functional requirement, even if it is that of per- 
forming goal activities, will undermine the fulfillment of this very 
functional requirement, because recruitment of means,'* mainte- 
nance of tools, and the social integration of the unit will be 
neglected.!7 


to the organization from groups which would not support the private goals. This 
improves the balance as long as this increase in input does not require more than 
limited changes in output (some front activities). An extreme but revealing example 
is supplied in Philip Selznick’s analysis of the goals of the Communist party. He 
shows that while the private goal is to gain power and control, there are various 
layers of public goals presented to the rank and file, sympathizers, and the “masses” 
(The Organizational Weapon [New York, 1952], pp. 83-84). 

‘Compare with a discussion of the relations between a model approach and a 
system approach in Paul Meadows, Models, Systems and Science, American Socio- 
logical Review, 22 (1957), 3-9. 

‘For an outline of a system model for the analysis of organizations see Talcott 
Parsons, A Sociological Approach to the Theory of Organizations, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1 (1956), 63-85, 225-239. 

“The use of concepts such as goals, means, and conditions does not imply the 
use of a goal model as defined in the text. These concepts are used as defined on 
the more abstract level of the action scheme. On this scheme see Talcott Parsons, 
The Structure of Social Action (Glencoe, 1937). 

“Gouldner distinguished between a rational model and a natural-system model 
of organizational analysis. The rational model (Weber’s bureaucracy) is a partial 
model since it does not cover all the basic functional requirements of the organiza- 
tion as a social system—a major shortcoming, which was pointed out by Robert 
K. Merton in his “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” Social Theory and 
Social Structure (rev. ed.; Glencoe, Ill., 1957), pp. 195-206. It differs from the goal 
model by the type of functions that are included as against those that are neglected. 
The rational model is concerned almost solely with means activities, while the 
goal model focuses attention on goal activities. The natural system model has some 
similarities to our system model, since it studies the organization as a whole and 
sees in goal realization just one organizational function. It differs from ours in two 
ways. First, the natural system is an observable, hence “natural” entity, while ours 
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A measure of effectiveness establishes the degree to which an 
organization realizes its goals under a given set of conditions. But 
the central question in the study of effectiveness is not, “How 
devoted is the organization to its goal?’ but rather, “Under the 
given conditions, how close does the organizational allocation of 
resources'® approach an optimum distribution?” “Optimum” is 
the key word: what counts is a balanced distribution of resources 
among the various organizational needs, not maximal satisfaction 
of any one activity, even of goal activities. We shall illustrate this 
point by examining two cases; each is rather typical for a group 
of organizational studies. 


Case 1: Function of Custodial Activities 

One function each social unit must fulfill is adjusting to its 
environment. Parsons refers to this as the “adaptive phase” and 
Homans calls the activities oriented to the fulfillment of this func- 
tion “the external system.”” This should not be confused with the 
environment itself. An organization often attempts to change some 
limited parts of its environment, but this does not mean that adjust- 
ment to the environment in general becomes unnecessary. The 
changes an organization attempts to introduce are usually specific 
and limited.'® This means that, with the exception of the elements 
to be changed, the organization accepts the environment as it is 
and orients its activities accordingly. Moreover, the organization’s 
orientation to the elements it tries to change is also highly influ- 
enced by their existing nature. In short, a study of effectiveness has 
to include an analysis of the environmental conditions and of the 
organization’s orientation to them. 

With this point in mind let us examine the basic assumptions of 
a large number of studies of mental hospitals and prisons con- 


is a functional model, hence a construct. Second, the natural svstem model makes 
several assumptions that ours avoids, as, for example, viewing organizational struc 
ture as “spontaneously and homeostatically maintained,” etc. See Alvin W. Gouldner, 
“Organizational Analysis,” in Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., eds., Sociology Today (New York, 1959), pp. 404 ff. 

“Resources” is used here in the widest sense of the term including, for example, 
time and administration as well as the more ordinary resources. 

*One way in which organizations can change their environment, which is often 
overlooked, is by ecological mobility, e. g., the textile industry moving to the less 


unionized South. But this avenue is open to relatively few organizations. 
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ducted in recent years on the subject “‘from custodial to therapeutic 
care” (or, from coercion to rehabilitation). Two points are repeated 
in many of these studies: (1) The goals of mental hospitals, correc- 
tional institutions, and prisons are therapeutic. ““The basic func- 
tion of the hospital for the mentally ill is the same as the basi 
function of general hospitals ... that function is the utilization of 
every form of treatment available for restoring the patients to 
health.”*° (2) Despite large efforts to transform these organizations 
from custodial to therapeutic institutions, little change has taken 
place. Custodial patterns of behavior still dominate policy decisions 
and actions in most of these organizations. ‘In the very act of trying 
to operate these institutions their raison d’étre has often been neg- 
lected or forgotten.”* Robert Vinter and Morris Janowitz stated 
explicitly: 

Custody and care of delinquent youth continue to be the goals of 
correctional agencies, but there are growing aspirations for remedial 
treatment. The public expects juvenile correctional institutions to 
serve a strategic role in changing the behavior of delinquents. Con- 
trary to expectations, persistent problems have been encountered in 
attempting to move correctional institutions beyond mere cusodial- 
ism.... Despite strenuous efforts and real innovations, significant ad- 
vances beyond custody have not been achieved.** 


The first question the studies raise is: What are the actual 
organizational goals? The public may change its expectations with- 
out necessarily imposing a change on the organization's goals, or it 
may affect only the public goals. As Vinter and Janowitz suggest, 
much of the analysis of these organizations actually shows that they 
are oriented mainly to custodial goals, and with respect to these 
goals they are effective.** 


*Quoted from M. Greenblatt, R. H. York, and E. L. Brown, From Custodial to 
Therapeutic Patient Care in Mental Hospitals (New York, 1955), p. 3; see also 
H. L. Smith and D. J. Levinson, “The Major Aims and Organizational Characteristics 
of Mental Hospitals,” in M. Greenblatt, D. J. Levinson, and R. H. Williams, eds., 
The Patient and the Mental Hospital (Glencoe, Ill., 1957), pp. 3-8 

™Greenblatt, York, and Brown, op. cit., p. 3. 

“Effective Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents: A Research Statement, Social 
Service Review, 33 (1959), 118. 

*R. H. McCleery, who studied a prison’s change from a custodial to a partially 
“therapeutic” institution, pointed to the high degree of order and the low rate 
of escapes and riots in the custodial stage. See his Policy Change in Prison Manage 
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But let us assume that through the introduction of mental health 
perspectives and personnel—psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers—the organization’s goal, as an ideal self-image, changed 
and became oriented to therapy. We still would expect Vinter’s 
and Janowitz’s observation to be valid. Most prisons, correctional 
institutions, and mental hospitals would not be very effective in 
serving therapy goals. Two sets of reasons support this statement. 
The first set consists of internal factors, such as the small number 
of professionals available as compared to the large number of 
inmates, the low effectiveness of the present techniques of therapy, 
the limitations of knowledge, and so on. These internal factors will 
not be discussed here, since the purpose of this section is to focus 
on the second set, that of external factors, which also hinder if not 
block organizational change. 

Organizations have to adapt to the environment in which they 
function. When the relative power of the various elements in the 
environment are carefully examined, it becomes clear that, in gen- 
eral, the subpublics (e.g., professionals, universities, well-educated 
people, some health authorities) which support therapeutic goals 
are less powerful than those which support the custodial or segre- 
gating activities of these organizations. Under such conditions, 
most mental hospitals and prisons must be more or less custodial. 
There is evidence to show, for example, that a local community, 
which is both an important segment of the organizational environ- 
ment and which in most cases is custodial-minded, can make an 
organization maintain its bars, fences, and guards or be closed. 
The [prison] camp has overlooked relations with the community. For 
the sake of the whole program you've got to be custodially minded... . 
The community feeling is a problem. There’s been a lot of antago- 
nism.... Newspapers will come out and advocate that we close the 
camp and put a fence around it.*4 


ment (East Lansing, 1957). See also Donald R. Cressey, Contradictory Directives in 
Complex Organizations: The Case of the Prison, Administrative Science Quarterly, 
4 (1959), 1-19; and Achievement of an Unstated Organizational Goal: An Observa- 
tion on Prisons, Pacific Sociological Review, 1 (Fall 1958), 43-49. 

“Oscar Grusky, Role Conflict in Organization: A Study of Prison Camp Officials, 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 3 (1959), 452-472, quoted from p. 457. McCleery 
shows that changes in a prison he analyzed were possible since the community, 
through its representatives, was willing to support them, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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An attempt to change the attitudes of a community to mental 
illness is reported by Elaine and John Cumming. The degree to 
which it succeeded is discussed by ]. A. Clausen in his foreword 
to the study. ““The Cummings chose a relatively proximate goal: to 
ascertain whether the community educational program would 
diminish people's feelings of distance and estrangement from 
former mental patients and would increase their feelings of social 
responsibility for problems of mental illness.” They found that 
their program did not achieve these goals.** It should be noted that 
the program attempted by education to change relatively abstract 
attitudes toward former mental patients and to mental illness in 
general. When the rumor spread that the study was an attempt to 
prepare the grounds for the opening of a mental hospital in the 
town, hostility increased sharply. In short, it is quite difficult to 
change the environment even when the change sought is relatively 
small and there are special activities oriented toward achieving it.*® 

D. R. Cressey, addressing himself to the same problems, states: 
“In spite of the many ingenious programs to bring about modifi- 
cation of attitudes or reform, the unseen environment in the prison- 
er’s world, with few exceptions, continues to be charged with 
ideational content inimical to reform.’’** 

This is not to suggest that community orientation cannot be 
changed. But when the effectiveness of an organization is assessed 
at a certain point in time, and the organization studied is not one 
whose goal is to change the environment, the environment has to 
be treated as given. In contemporary society, this often means that 
the organization must allocate considerable resources to custodial 
activities in order to be able to operate at all.** Such activities at 
least limit the means available for therapy. In addition they tend 
to undermine the therapeutic process, since therapy (or rehabilita- 

*See Elaine and John Cumming, Closed Ranks (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), p. xiv. 

*[bid. It is of interest to note that the Cummings started their study with a 
goal model (how effective is the educational program?). In their analysis they shifted 
to a system model (p. 8). They asked what functions, manifest and latent, did the 
traditional attitudes toward mental health play for the community as a social system 
(ch. vii). This explained both the lack of change and suggested possible avenues 
to future change (pp. 152-158). 

™“Preface to the 1958 Reissue,” in D. Clemmer, The Prison Community (New 
York, 1958), p. xiii. 

*Grusky, op. cit.; see also Cressey, “Foreword,” to D. Clemmer, op. cit. 
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tion) and security are often at least partially incompatible goals.*® 
Under such circumstances low effectiveness in the service of 
therapeutic goals is to be expected. 

This means that, to begin with, one may expect a highly devel- 
oped custodial subsystem. Hence it seems justifiable to suggest 
that the focus of research should shift from the problem that, 
despite some public expectations, institutions fail to become pri- 
marily therapeutic to the following problems: To what degree are 
external and internal*® organizational conditions responsible for 
the emphasis on security? Or are these conditions used by those in 
power largely to justify the elaboration of security measures, while 
the real cause for that elaboration is to be found in the personal 
needs or interests (which can be relatively more easily changed and 
for which the organization is responsible) of part of the personnel, 
such as guards and administrators? To what degree and in what 
ways can therapy be developed under the conditions given? Do 
external conditions allow, and internal conditions encourage, a 
goal cleavage, i.e., making security the public goal and therapy 
the private goal of the organization or the other way around? 

We have discussed the effect of the two models the researcher 
uses to study the interaction between the organization and its envi- 
ronment. We shall turn now to examine the impact each model 
has on the approach to the study of internal structure of the 


organization. 


Case 2: Functions of Oligarchy 

The study of authority structure in voluntary associations and 
political organizations is gradually shifting from a goal model to a 
system model. Michels’ well-known study of socialist parties and 
trade unions in Europe before World War I was conducted accord- 
ing to a goal model.*! These parties and unions were found to have 
two sets of goals: socialism and democracy. Both tended to be 
undermined: socialism by the weakening of commitments to revo- 

*See Cressey, Contrary Directives. 

It seems that some security measures fulfill internal functions as well. They 
include control of inmates till the staff has a chance to build up voluntary com- 
pliance and safety of other inmates, of the staff itself, of the inmate in treatment, 
of the institutional property, as well as others. These internal functions are another 
illustration of the nongoal activities that a goal approach tends to overlook and 


that a system approach would call attention to. 
*Michels, op. cit. 
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lutionary objectives and overdevotion to means activities (develop- 
ing the organization) and maintenance activities (preserving the 
organization and its assets); democracy by the development of an 
oligarchic structure. A number of studies have followed Michels’ 
line and supplied evidence that supports his generalizations.* 

With regard to socialism, Michels claims that a goal displacement 
took place in the organizations he studied. This point has been 
extensively analyzed and need not be discussed here.** Of more 
interest to the present discussion is his argument on democracy. 
Michels holds that an organization that has external democracy as 
its goal should have an internal democratic structure; otherwise, it 
is not only diverting some of the means from goal to nongoal activi- 
ties, but is also introducing a state of affairs which is directly 
opposed to the goal state of the organization. In other words, an 
internal oligarchy is seen as a dysfunction from the viewpoint of 
the organizational goals. “Now it is manifest that the concept 
dictatorship is the direct antithesis of the concept democracy. The 
attempt to make dictatorship serve the ends of democracy is tanta- 
mount to the endeavour to utilize war as the most efficient means 
for the defence of peace, or to employ alcohol in the struggle 
against alcoholism.”** Michels goes on to spell out the conditions 
which make for this phenomenon. Some are regarded as unavoid- 
able, some as optional, but all are depicted as distortions under- 
mining the effectiveness of the organization.* 

Since then it has been suggested that internal oligarchy might 

See Oliver Garceau, The Political Life of the American Medical Association 

Cambridge, Mass., 1941); R. T. McKenzie, British Political Parties (London, 1955). 
See also note 3. 

8Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed.; Glencoc, IIl., 
1957), pp. 199-201; Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago, 1955), 
see index; David L. Sills, The Volunteers (Glencoe, Ill., 1957), pp. 62-69. 

“Michels, op. cit., p. 401. 

*The argument over the compatibility of democracy and effectiveness in “private 
government” is far from settled. The argument draws from value commitments 
but is also reinforced by the lack of evidence. The dearth of evidence can be explained 
in part by the fact that almost all voluntary organizations, effective and ineffective 
ones, are oligarchic. For the most recent and penetrating discussion of the various 
factors involved, see Seymour M. Lipset, “The Politics of Private Government,” in his 
The Political Man (Garden City, 1960), esp. pp. 360 ff. See also Lloyd H. Fisher 
and Grant McConnell, “Internal Conflict and Labor Union Solidarity,” in A. 


Kornhauser, R. Dublin, and A. M. Ross, eds., Industrial Conflict (New York, 1954), 
pp. 132-143. 
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be a functional requirement for the effective operation of these 
organizations.** It has been suggested both with regard to trade 
unions and political parties that conflict organizations cannot 
tolerate internal conflicts. If they do, they become less effective.*? 
Political parties that allow internal factions to become organized 
are setting the scene for splits which often turn powerful political 
units into weak splinter parties. This may be dysfunctional not 
only for the political organization but also for the political sys- 
tem. It has also been pointed out that organizations, unlike 
communities and societies, are segmental associations, which 
require and recruit only limited commitments of actors and in 
which, therefore, internal democracy is neither possible nor called 
for. Developing an internal political structure of democratic nature 
would necessitate spending more means on recruitment of mem- 
bers’ interests than segmental associations can afford. Moreover, a 
higher involvement on the part of members may well be dysfunc- 
tional to the achievement of the organization’s goals. It would 
make compromises with other political parties or of labor unions 
with management rather difficult. This means that some of the 
factors Michels saw as dysfunctional are actually functional; some 
of the factors he regarded as distorting the organizational goals 
were actually the mechanisms through which the functions were 
fulfilled, or the conditions which enabled these mechanisms to 
develop and to operate. 

S. M. Lipset, M. A. Trow, and ]. S. Coleman’s study of democ- 
racy in a trade union reflects the change in approach since Michels’ 
day.** This study is clearly structured according to the patterns of 
a system model. It does not confront a social unit with an ideal and 
then grade it according to its degree of conformity to the ideal. 
The study sees democracy as a process (mainly as an institutional- 
ized change of the parties in office) and proceeds to determine the 


*For a summary statement of the various viewpoints on the effect of democratic 
procedures on trade unions, see Clark Kerr, Unions and Union Leaders of Their Own 
Choosing (New York, 1957). 

"bid. 

Union Democracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1956). See also $. M. Lipset, Democracy in 
Private Government, British Journal of Sociology, 3 (1952), 47-63; “The Political 
Process in Trade Unions: A Theoretical Statement,” in Morroe Berger et al., Free- 
dom and Social Control in Modern Society (New York, 1954), pp. 82-124. 
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external and internal conditions that enable it to function. It views 
democracy as a characteristic of a given system, sustained by the 
interrelations among the system’s parts. From this, a multifunc- 
tional theory of democracy in voluntary organizations emerges. 
The study describes the various functional requirements necessary 
for democracy to exist in an organization devoted to economic 
and social improvement of its members and specifies the conditions 
that have allowed these requirements to be met in this particular 
case.** 

Paradox of ineffectiveness: An advantage of the system model is 
that it enables us to conceive of a basic form of ineffectiveness 
which is hard to imagine and impossible to explain from the view- 
point of the goal model. The goal approach sees assignment of 
means to goal activities as functional. The more means assigned 
to the goal activities, the more effective the organization is expected 
to be. In terms of the goal model, the fact that an organization can 
become more effective by allocating less means to goal activities is 
a paradox. The system model, on the other hand, leads one to 
conclude that, just as there may be a dysfunction of underrecruit- 
ment, so there may be a dysfunction of overrecruitment to goal 
activities, which is bound to lead to underrecruitment to other 
activities and to lack of co-ordination between the inflated goal ac- 
tivities and the depressed means activities or other nongoal 
activities. 

Cost of system models: Up to this point we have tried to point 
out some of the advantages of the system model. We would now 
like to point out one drawback of this model. It is more demanding 
and expensive for the researcher. The goal model requires that 
the researcher determine the goals the organization is pursuing and 
no more. If public goals are chosen, they are usually readily avail- 
able. Private goals are more difficult to establish. In order to find 


“Limitations of space do not allow us to discuss a third case of improved under- 
standing with the shift from one model to another. Although apathy among 
members of voluntary associations as reflecting members’ betrayal of their organiza- 
tional goals and as undermining the functioning of the organization has long been 
deplored, it is now being realized that partial apathy is a functional requirement 
for the effective operation of many voluntary associations in the service of their 
goals as well as a condition of democratic government. See W. H. Morris Jones, 
In Defense of Apathy, Political Studies, 2 (1954), 25-37. 
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out how the organization is really oriented, it is sometimes neces- 
sary not only to gain the confidence of its elite but also to analyze 
much of the actual organizational structure and processes. 

Research conducted on the basis of the system model requires 
more effort than a study following the goal model, even when pri- 
vate goals are chosen. The system model requires that the analyst 
determine what he considers a highly effective allocation of means. 
This often requires considerable knowledge of the way in which 
an organization of the type studied functions. Acquiring such 
knowledge is often very demanding, but it should be pointed out 
that (a) the efforts invested in obtaining the information required 
for the system model are not wasted since the information collected 
in the process of developing the system model will be of much 
value for the study of most organizational problems; and that (b) 
theoretical considerations may often serve as the bases for con- 
structing a system model. This point requires some elaboration. 

A well-developed organizational theory will include statements 
on the functional requirements various organizational types have 
to meet. These will guide the researcher who is constructing a sys- 
tem model for the study of a specific organization. In cases where 
the pressure to economize is great, the theoretical system model of 
the particular organizational type may be used directly as a stand- 
ard and a guide for the analysis of a specific organization. But it 
should be pointed out that in the present state of organizational 
theory, such a model is often not available. At present, organiza- 
tional theory is dealing mainly with general propositions which 
apply equally well but also equally badly to all organizations.* 
The differences among various organizational types are great; 
therefore any theory of organizations in general must be highly 
abstract. It can serve as an important frame for specification, that 
is, for the development of special theories for the various organiza- 
tional types, but it cannot substitute for such theories by serving 
in itself as a system model, to be applied directly to the analysis of 
concrete organizations. 

Maybe the best support for the thesis that a system model can be 

“The point has been elaborated and illustrated in Amitai Etzioni, Authority 


Structure and Organizational Effectiveness, Administrative Science Quarterly, 4 
(1959), 43-67. 
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formulated and fruitfully applied is found in a study of organiza- 
tional effectiveness by B. S. Georgopoulos and A. S. Tannenbaum, 
one of the few studies that distinguishes explicitly between the goal 
and system approaches to the study of effectiveness.*’ Instead of 
using the goals of the delivery service organization, they con- 
structed three indexes, each measuring one basic element of the 
system. These were: (a) station productivity, (b) intraorganizational 
strain as indicated by the incidence of tension and conflict among 
organizational subgroups, and (c) organizational flexibility, defined 
as the ability to adjust to external or interna! change. The total 
score of effectiveness thus produced was significantly correlated to 
the ratings on “effectiveness” which various experts and “insiders” 
gave the thirty-two delivery stations.* 

Further development of such system-effectiveness indexes will 
require elaboration of organizational theory along the lines dis- 
cussed above, because it will be necessary to supply a rationale for 
measuring certain aspects of the system and not others.** 

Survival and effectiveness models: A system model constitutes a 
statement about relationships which, if actually existing, would 
allow a given unit to maintain itself and to operate. There are two 
major subtypes of system models. One depicts a survival model, 
i.e., a set of requirements which, if fulfilled, allows the system to 
exist. In such a model each relationship specified is a prerequisite 
for the functioning of the system, i.e., a necessary condition; 
remove any one of them and the system ceases to operate. The 
second is an effectiveness model. It defines a pattern of interrela- 


“A Study of Organizational Effectiveness, American Sociological Review, 22 (1957), 
534-540 

“For a brief report of another effort to “dimensionalize” organizational effective 
ness, see Robert L. Kahn, Floyd C. Mann, and Stanley Seashore, “Introduction” to 
a special issue on Human Relations Research in Large Organizations: II, Journal 
of Social Issues, 12 (1956), 2. 

“What is needed from a methodological viewpoint is an accounting scheme for 
social systems like the one Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg outlined for the study of 
action. See Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, eds., The Language of Social 
Research (Glencoe, Ill., 1955), pp. 387-491. For an outstanding sample of a formal 
model for the study of organizations as social systems, see Allen H. Barton and Bo 
Anderson, “Change in an Organizational System: Formalization of a Qualitative 
Study,” in Amitai Etzioni, ed., Complex Organizations: A Sociological Reader (New 


York, forthcoming). 
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tions among the elements of the system which would make it most 
effective in the service of a given goal.** 

The difference between the two submodels is considerable. Sets 
of functional alternatives which are equally satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of the survival model have a different value from the 
viewpoint of the effectiveness model. The survival model gives a 
“yes” or “no” score when answering the question: Is a specific 
relationship functional? The effectiveness model tells us that, of 
several functional alternatives, some are more functional than 
others in terms of effectiveness. There are first, second, third, and 
n choices. Only rarely are two patterns full-fledged alternatives in 
this sense, i.e., only rarely do they have the same effectiveness value. 
Merton discussed this point briefly, using the concepts functional 
alternatives and functional equivalents.* 

The majority of the functionalists have worked with survival 
models.*® This has left them open to the criticism that although 
society or a social unit might change considerably, they would 
still see it as the same system. Only very rarely, for instance, does a 
society lose its ability to fulfill the basic functional requirements. 
This is one of the reasons why it has been claimed that the func- 


“For many purposes, in particular for the study of ascriptive social units, two 
submodels are required: one that specifies the conditions under which a certain 
structure (pattern or form of a system) is maintained, another which specifies the 
conditions under which a certain level of activities or processes is maintained. A 
model of effectiveness of organizations has to specify both. 

“Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed.; Glencoe, IIl., 
1957), p. 52; see last part of E. Nagel’s essay, “A Formalization of Functionalism,” 
in Logic without Metaphysics (Glencoe, Ill., 1957). 

“One of the few areas in which sociologists have worked with both models is 
the study of stratification. Some are concerned with the question: is stratification 
a necessary condition for the existence of society? This is obviously a question of 
the survival model of societies. Others have asked: which form of stratification 
will make for the best allocation of talents among the various social positions, 
will maximize training, and minimize social strains? Those are typical questions 
of the effectiveness model. Both models have been applied in enlightening debate 
over the function of stratification; see Kingsley Davis, A Conceptual Analysis of 
Stratification, American Sociological Review, 7 (1952), 309-321; Kingsley Davis and 
Wilbert E. Moore, Some Principles of Stratification, ibid., 10 (1954), 242-249; Melvin 
W. Tumin, Some Principles of Stratification: A Critical Analysis, ibid., 18 (1953), 
$87-394; Kingsley Davis, Reply, ibid., 394-397; W. E. Moore, Comment, ibid., 397. 
See also Richard D. Schwartz, Functional Alternatives to Inequality, ibid., 20 (1955), 
424-430. 
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tional model does not sensitize the researcher to the dynamics of 
social units.*7 

James G. March and Herbert A. Simon pointed out explicitly in 
their outstanding analysis of organizational theories that the 
Barnard-Simon analysis of organization was based on a survival 
model: 
The Barnard-Simon theory of organizational equilibrium is essentially 
a theory of motivation—a statement of the conditions under which 
an organization can induce its members to continue participation, and 
hence assure organizational survival.... Hence, an organization is 
“solvent”—and will continue in existence—only so long as the con- 
tributions are sufficient to provide inducements in large enough meas- 
ure to draw forth these conditions.*® [All italics supplied. ] 


If, on the other hand, one accepts the definition that organiza- 
tions are social units oriented toward the realization of specific 
goals, the application of the effectiveness model is especially 
warranted for this type of study. 


MODELS AND NORMATIVE BIASES 


The goal model is often considered as an objective way to deal 
with normative problems. The observer controls his normative 
preferences by using the normative commitments of the actors to 
construct a standard for the assessment of effectiveness. We would 
like to suggest that the goal model is less objective than it appears 
to be. The system model not only seems to be a better model but 
also seems to supply a safety measure against a common bias, the 
Utopian approach to social change. 


“For a theorem of dynamic functional analysis see Amitai Etzioni and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, ““The Tendency toward Functional Generalization,” in Historical Mate- 
rials on Innovations in Higher Education, collected and interpreted by Bernhard J. 
Stern (forthcoming). 

“Organizations (New York, 1958), p. 84. See also Gouldner, op. cit., p. 405, for 
a discussion of “organization strain toward survival.” Theodore Caplow developed 
an objective model to determine the survival potential of a social unit. He states: 
“Whatever may be said of the logical origins of these criteria, it is a reasonable 
assertion that no organization can continue to exist unless it reaches a minimal 
level in the performance of its objective functions, reduces spontaneous conflict 
below the level which is distributive, and provides sufficient satisfaction to individual 
members so that membership will be continued” (The Criteria of Organizational 
Success, Social Forces, 32 [1953], 4). 
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Value Projection 

In some cases the transfer from the values of the observer to those 
of the observed is performed by a simple projection. The observer 
decides a priori that the organization, group, or public under study 
is striving to achieve goals and to realize values he favors. These 
values are then referred to as the “organizational goals,” “public 
expectations,” or “‘society’s values.”’ Actually they are the observer's 
values projected onto the unit studied. Often no evidence is sup- 
plied that would demonstrate that the goals are really those of 
the organization. C. §. Hyneman pointed to the same problem in 
political science: 
A like concern about means and ends is apparent in much of the 
literature that subordinates description of what occurs to a develop- 
ment of the author’s ideas and beliefs; the author’s ideas and beliefs 
come out in statements that contemporary institutions and ways of 
doing things do not yield the results that society of a particular public 
anticipated.*® 

Renate Mayntz makes this point in her discussion of a study of 
political parties in Berlin. She points out that the functional 
requirements which she uses to measure the effectiveness of the 
party organization are derived from her commitments to demo- 
cratic values. She adds: “It is an empirical question how far a 
specific political party accepts the functions attributed to it by 
the committed observer as its proper and maybe noblest goals. 
From the point of view of the party, the primary organizational 
goal is to achieve power.”’° 

There are two situations where this projection is likely to take 
place: one, when the organization is publicly, but not otherwise, 
committed to the same goals to which the observer is committed; 
the other, when a functional statement is turned from a hypothesis 
into a postulate.*! When a functionalist states that mental hospitals 
have been established in order to cure the mentally ill, he often 
does not mean this as a statement either about the history of mental 

“Charles §. Hyneman, Means/Ends Analysis in Policy Science, PROD, 2 (March 
1959), 19-22. 

“Party Activity in Postwar Berlin,” in Dwaine Marvick, ed., Political Decision 
Makers (forthcoming). 


"On this fallacy, see Hans L. Zetterberg, On Theory and Verification in Sociology 
(New York, 1954), esp. pp. 26 ff. 
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hospitals or about the real, observable, organizational goals. He is 
just suggesting that if the mental hospitals pursued the above goal, 
this would be functional for society. The researcher who converts 
from this “‘if-then” statement to a factual assertion, “the goal is 

.,”’ commits a major methodological error. 

But let us now assume that the observer has determined, with 
the ordinary techniques of research, that the organization he is 
observing is indeed committed to the goals which he too supports; 
for instance, culture, health, or democracy. Still, the fact that the 
observer enters the study of the organization through its goals 
makes it likely that he will assume the position of a critic or a social 
reformer, rather than that of a social observer and detached analyst. 
Thus those who use the goal model often combine “understand- 
ing’ with “criticizing,” an approach which was recommended and 
used by Marx but strongly criticized and rejected by Weber. The 
critique is built into the study by the fact that the goal is used as 
the yardstick, a technique which, as was pointed out above, makes 
organizations in general score low on effectiveness scales.** 


Effects of Liberalism 

The reasons why the goal model is often used and often is 
accompanied by a critical perspective can be explained partially by 
the positions of those who apply it. Like many social scientists, 
students of organizations are often committed to ideas of progress, 
social reform, humanism, and liberalism.5* This normative per- 
spective can express itself more readily when a goal model is applied 
than when a system model is used. In some cases the goal model 
gives the researcher an opportunity to assume even the indignant 
style of a social reformer. 

Some writers suggested that those who use the system models 

“One of the reasons that this fallacy does not stand out in organizational studies 
is that many are case studies. Thus each researcher discovers that his organization 
is ineffective. This is not a finding which leads one to doubt the assumptions one 
made when initiating the study. Only when a large number of goal-model studies 
are examined does the repeated finding of low effectiveness, goal dilution, and so 
on lead one to the kind of examination which has been attempted here. 

*A recent study of social scientists by P. F. Lazarsfeld and W. Thielens, Jr., 
demonstrates this point, The Academic Mind (Glencoe, Ill., 1958). Some additional 
evidence in support of this point is presented in S$. M. Lipset and J. Linz, “The 


Social Bases of Political Diversity in Western Democracies” (in preparation), ch. xi, 
pp. 70-72. 
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are conservative by nature. This is not the place to demonstrate 
that this contention is not true. It suffices to state here that the 
system model is a prerequisite for understanding and bringing 
about social change. The goal model leads to unrealistic, Utopian 
expectations, and hence to disappointments, which are well 
reflected in the literature of this type. The system model, on the 
other hand, depicts more realistically the difficulties encountered 
in introducing change into established systems, which function in 
a given environment. It leaves less room for the frustrations which 
must follow Utopian hopes. It is hard to improve on the sharp 
concluding remark of Gresham M. Sykes on this subject: 

Plans to increase the therapeutic effectiveness of the custodial institu- 
tion must be evaluated in terms of the difference between what is 
done and what might be done—and the difference may be dishearten- 
ingly small.... But expecting less and demanding less may achieve 
more, for a chronically disillusioned public is apt to drift into indif- 
ference.54 


Intellectual Pitfall 

Weber pointed out in his discussion of responsibility that actors, 
especially those responsible for a system, such as politicians and 
managers, have to compromise. They cannot follow a goal or a 
value consistently, because the various subsystems, which they 
have to keep functioning as well as integrated, have different and 
partially incompatible requirements. The unit’s activity can be 
assured only by concessions, including such concessions as might 
reduce the effectiveness and scope of goal activities (but not neces- 
sarily the effectiveness of the whole unit). Barnard made basically 
the same point in his theory of opportunism. 

Although the structural position of politicians and managers 
leads them to realize the need to compromise, the holders of other 
positions are less likely to do so. On the contrary, since these others 
are often responsible for one subsystem in the organization, they 
tend to identify with the interests and values of their subsystem. 
From the viewpoint of the system, those constitute merely seg- 
mental perspectives. This phenomenon, which is sometimes 
referred to as the development of departmental loyalties, is especial- 


*“A Postscript for Reformers,” in his The Society of Captives (Princeton, 1958), 


pp. 133-134. 
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ly widespread among those who represent goal activities. Since 
their interests and subsystem values come closest to those of the 
organization as a whole, they find it easiest to justify their bias. 

In systems in which the managers are the group most committed 
to goal activities (e.g., in profit-making organizations), this tenden- 
cy is at least partially balanced by the managers’ other commit- 
ments (e€.g., to system integration). But in organizations in which 
another personnel group is the major carrier of goal activities, the 
ordinary intergroup difference of interests and structural perspec- 
tives becomes intensified. In some cases it develops into a conflict 
between the idealists and the compromisers (if not traitors). In 
professional organizations such as mental hospitals and universities, 
the major carriers of goal activities are professionals rather than 
administrators. The conflict between the supporters of therapeutic 
values and those of custodial values is one case of this general 
phenomenon. 

So far the effect of various structural positions on the actors’ 
organizational perspectives has been discussed. What view is the 
observer likely to take? One factor which might affect his perspec- 
tive is his structural position. Frequently, this resembles closely 
that of the professional in professional organizations. The research- 
er’s background is similar to that of the professionals he studies in 
terms of education, income, social prestige, age, language, manners, 
and other characteristics. With regard to these factors he tends to 
differ from managers and administrators. Often the researcher who 
studies an organization and the professionals studied have shared 
years of training at the same or at a similar university and have or 
had friends in common. Moreover, his position in his organization, 
whether it is a university or a research organization, is similar to 
the position of the physician or psychologist in the hospital or 
prison under study.®® Like other professionals, the researcher is 
primarily devoted to the goal activities of his organization and has 


“Another important case is the conflict between intellectuals and politicans in 
many Western societies. For a bibliography and a recent study, see H. L. Wilensky, 
Intellectuals in Labor Unions (Glencoe, Ill., 1956). 

These similarities in background make communication and contact of the 
researcher with the professionals studied easier than with other organizational 
personnel. This is one of the reasons why the middle level of organizations is often 


much more vividly described than lower ranking personnel or top management. 
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little experience with, understanding of, or commitment to, non- 
goal functions. The usual consequence of all this is that the 
researcher has a natural sympathy for the professional orientation 
in professional organizations.** This holds also, although to a lesser 
degree, for professionals in other organizations, such as business 
corporations and governmental agencies. 

Since the professional orientation in these organizations is iden- 
tical with the goal orientation, the goal model not only fails to 
help in checking the bias introduced by these factors but tends to 
enhance it. The system model, on the other hand, serves to remind 
one (a) that social units cannot be as consistent as cultural systems, 
(b) that goals are serviced by multifunctional units, and hence 
intersubsystem concessions are a necessary prerequisite for action, 
(c) that such concessions include concessions to the adaptive sub- 
system which in particular represents environmental pressures and 
constraints, and (d) that each group has its structural perspectives, 
which means that the observer must be constantly aware of the 
danger of taking over the viewpoint of any single personnel group, 
including that of a group which carries the bulk of the goal activi- 
ties. He cannot consider the perspective of any group or elite as a 
satisfactory view of the organization as a whole, of its effectiveness, 
needs, and potentialities. In short, it is suggested that the system 
model supplies not only a more adequate model but also a less 
biased point of view. 

“Arthur L. Stinchcomb pointed out to the author that organizations whose 


personnel includes a high ratio of professionals are more frequently studied than 
those which do not. 
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Review Articles 


Education for 


Business Administration 


IT is significant that two large-scale, foundation-supported studies 
of the present state of higher education for careers in business in the 
United States have been recently published. These are Higher Educa- 
tion for Business by Robert A. Gordon and James E. Howell and 
The Education of American Business Men: A Study in University- 
College Programs in Business Administration by Frank C. Pierson 
et al.1 They come at an opportune time because of the widespread 
interest among university faculties and officials in the place of schools 
of business in the university, the curricula that they should offer, the 
methods of instruction to be used, and the relative progress of the 
graduates in the business world. These two reports have been care- 
fully examined by many deans and faculties. They will undoubtedly 
exert a substantial influence on the policies of the schools for some 
time to come. 

They are timely because education for business has itself become 
big business. The schools in the United States are now granting bach- 
elor’s degrees at a rate of 50,000 annually, and master’s degrees at 
a rate of 5,000 annually. There are approximately 160 separately 
organized schools of business and well over 400 departments or di- 
visions, not organized as schools or colleges, giving work in this area 
of study.2 The rate of growth has been high and seems destined to 

‘Gordon and Howell (New York, 1959), prepared for the Ford Foundation; Pierson 


et al. (New York, 1959), prepared for the Carnegie Corporation. 
*Gordon and Howell, op. cit., p. 20. 
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continue so. It is also evident that there is intense competition among 
the schools with respect to both the content and the method of teaching. 
In view of this great activity it is disturbing that both reports find 
that there is little consensus as to objectives and means. 

The plans of the two studies are surprisingly similar. Each deals 
with the need for a reappraisal of the programs, with the history 
and growth of the field of business studies, with the objectives of the 
student clients, with the pertinent characteristics of business employ- 
ment, with the opinions of employers regarding their requirements 
for management personnel, and finally with the programs now offered 
at the undergraduate, graduate, doctoral, and in-service levels. Both 
reports reach similar conclusions regarding the need to create more 
intellectual content in the field, to improve the quality of both students 
and faculty, to eliminate trivia, to find out more about the skills in- 
volved in successful business leadership, and to reorganize programs 
for better balance between depth and scope and greater integration. 
Since in the United States we are committed to the promotion of 
competition, presumably among foundations as well as firms, we may 
readily welcome two reports of such high caliber, but one may also 
well wonder if they could not usefully have been combined. Still many 
educators will feel fortified in any decisions which they may make by 
having two independent studies to consult, each of which was re- 
viewed by a distinguished panel of academicians and executives. 

It is significant that both foundations selected as authors, men 
whose academic discipline is economics. Since this field is closely related 
to business administration, they evidently hoped to obtain disinterested 
yet understanding treatment of the subject. In this respect, in this 
writer's opinion, neither foundation has any cause for complaint. Both 
works deal with the subject from the point of view of liberal arts 
educators. There is emphasis on broad education, on developing under- 
standing as well as skill, and on the development of the whole man 
as well as on-the-job performance. The authors show little interest in 
vocational training in support of either industries or functional activ- 
ities, in descriptive specialties, or in pure case work. They recognize 
that the academic business field is multidisciplinary, involving both 
integration and application of materials in economics, political science, 
sociology, and other disciplines. But since the studies do not present 
effectively the point of view of the more specialized and vocationally 
minded academicians, some disagreement with the conclusions may 
be expected. 

It will be useful to summarize first the findings of the study by 
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Gordon and Howell. With respect to aims, they find unresolved con- 
flicts between training for the first job and training for later employ- 
ment and between general education and specialized education. They 
find only partial agreement as to the fundamentals that should be 
taught. The authors conclude with the good but vague statement 
that the objective should be to prepare students for personally fruitful 
and socially useful careers in business and related types of activity, 
including government.* In examining business as an occupation they 
conclude that management means making significant decisions, super- 
vising arrangements and actions incidental to these, and evaluating 
results. They believe that in the group consisting of managers, officials, 
and proprietors, and the auxiliary group including technical and 
professional assistants there exists an ample market which has as yet 
been only partly exploited by the schools. The basic elements in the 
practice of business are organizational knowledge and skill, under- 
standing of the environment, mainly of an economic character, and 
functional knowledge. Students should learn to make wise decisions 
regarding substantive questions within the organizational contexts 
they will encounter in practice.* There must also be developed a sense 
of dynamics—of change over time. The writers find that the problem 
is further complicated by the fact that no set of personal traits essential 
to managerial success has yet been arrived at.5 Corporations, when 
queried as to what they valued most highly, rated imagination, breadth, 
judgment, communicative skill, willingness to take responsibility, mo- 
tivation, moral force, and superior mental capacity much more highly 
than specialized knowledge and skill. Recruiters, however, often took 
an opposite position. The qualities needed differed according to level 
of authority and size of firm, being of a more general and personal 
character at higher levels and in larger enterprises. The schools need 
therefore to move on a broad front, and the program should develop 
both personal qualities and specific capabilities. 

Turning to apply their analysis to educational programs, Gordon 
and Howell find a need for a variety of schools. At the top is the two- 
year graduate master’s program, aimed at the upper levels in large firms 
and requiring a strong core of work in administration, organization, 
and human relations; in managerial economics; in accounting and 
Statistics; in functional studies (marketing, production, personnel, 
etc.); in the national economy; in the legal, political, and social frame- 
work; and in business policy.? This should be based on a strong under- 


*‘Ibid., p. 47 ‘Ibid., pp. 62-63. ‘“Ibid., p. 77 


*Ibid., p. 79. Ybid., ch. xi 
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graduate program designed to develop personal qualities. The one-year 
master’s program they regard as unsatisfactory. As for undergraduate 
programs, they strongly favor that a minimum of 50 per cent of the 
time be spent on broad general education, and if possible more.* They 
object to excessive course proliferation, to too much description, and 
to relatively low standards. Cases should be freely used, but by no 
means exclusively. There is a need for research and better teaching. 

Pierson appears to accept most if not all of these points, but he 
adds some others of interest. He notes that admission standards have 
tended to be low as measured by test scores. Schools of business tend 
to attract predominantly students having pragmatic attitudes, coming 
from homes of relatively low income and status and having little 
contact with intellectual currents. They and their families stress 
practical courses. Perhaps Pierson views the foundations of business 
careers even more broadly than the other two writers. He would stress 
basic communication skills, sensitivity to human aspirations, familiarity 
with science and mathematics, an understanding of the relations of 
the social sciences to business, and mastery of at least one functional 
specialty.® 

Like the others he finds that business administration is a vague, 
shifting, formless subject. At the graduate level he stresses the need 
for developing a distinction between the instruction offered there and 
that usually given in undergraduate schools. He also would have a 
strong core built around the concept of management. At the under- 
graduate level he would like to see from 50 to 55 per cent of the work 
in nonbusiness courses. But he too recognizes the need for many types 
of programs. 

It will be apparent that both studies cover the ground selected 
fully and well and in considerable detail. There is little of substance 
with which this reviewer is disposed to take issue. But there are several 
far-reaching issues that the studies raise by implication but do not 
explore, and some of these are of great moment for the schools of 
business. We have space here to discuss only five. First, what is the 
implication of the findings regarding the nature of the business art 
on the competitive position of schools of business in the educational 
spectrum? Second, is administration a different art than entrepreneur- 
ship, and is a different type of preparation desirable for each? Third, 
how is the present vogue in education for business related to the 
economic structure of the United States? Fourth, what is likely to be 
the impact of this vast and expensive educational effort on the efficiency 


*Tbid., pp. 150-151. *Pierson, op. cit., pp. 156-157. 
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and economic growth of the nation? Finally, are the programs proposed 
in the reports well designed for their purpose? 
EDUCATION AND THE NATURE OF THE BUSINESS ART 

Inevitably all discussions of programs for business education lead 
to far-reaching questions regarding the content of the term “business 
administration.” It is disturbing that both these studies find that there 
is little agreement either among academicians or among practitioners 
regarding desirable knowledge and skills. 

Probably the basic issue is whether or not success in business depends 
heavily on the possession of knowledge and skills that are both defin- 
able and teachable or instead on more intangible and personal qual- 
ities, such as imagination, rationality, breadth of understanding, level 
of general education, drive, and basic life attitude. Pierson, following 
Heath, notes that college students can be divided with respect to life 
attitudes into four categories—pragmatic, humanistic, political, lacking 
in purpose and values—and that students in schools of business are 
mainly of the first type.?° If success in business depends on teachable 
knowledge and skills, the problem of the schools of business is relatively 
simple. They have only to identify the knowledge and skills required, 
teach them in a well-designed program, and have their students dem- 
onstrate mastery of the material. Many schools do in fact seem to be 
proceeding on this assumption. On the other hand, if success depends 
on more intangible and personal qualities, the schools of business are 
embarked on the vast area of general education guided only by the 
necessity of focusing studies on the problems of the business firm, in- 
ternal and external. In the former case the successful student can feel 
assured of a satisfactory career, and the employer of a valuable em- 
ployee; in the latter the intangibles raise many questions regarding 
both the value of what is taught and what should be taught. The 
issue is fundamental. It goes to the core of the competitive relation 
between programs in business and those in liberal arts, engineering, 
and law. If there is any weakness in these two reports it lies perhaps 
in a failure to discuss this competitive relationship in the broadest 
possible context. Both reports, however, appear to lean strongly to 
the latter interpretation, and accordingly propose programs heavily 
weighted with broad general subjects at all levels. Herein may lie 
their greatest contribution. 

These considerations also raise questions about the professional 
nature of business administration. If a profession is defined as a group 


Ibid., p. 73. 
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of persons engaged in an activity that requires the mastery of a system- 
atic body of knowledge of substantial intellectual content, and skill 
in its application in particular cases in accordance with established 
standards of professional competence, then business administration 
hardly qualifies."! It is also characteristic of a professional field to be 
concerned at the advanced levels with conceptual materials and basic 
research rather than with description and trade skills. In this respect 
also the field of business administration does not seem to qualify. Most 
important of all, since the collapse of the medieval guilds, business 
has exercised no control over entry into its ranks, either directly or 
with the aid of the state. Any attempt to do so would assuredly be 
politically unacceptable in a democratic nation. Hence studies in busi- 
ness administration are not essential for a career in business. Corpora- 
tion recruiters may on occasion give preference to holders of business 
degrees, especially the master’s degree, but the evidence that such degree 
holders have a lifetime advantage over holders of other types of degrees 
is to date unimpressive. It is therefore of great importance to recognize 
that education in business administration is highly competitive with 
other types of education. 

On the other hand, considering the importance of all forms of admin- 
istrative activity, one can hardly say that there is no point in having 
programs explicitly designed for such careers. But it is important that 
the field be recognized as one lying midway between general education 
and clearly defined professional education, in which the degree is a 
passport to practice. For want of a better term we may call it focused 
general education. This intermediate position causes the prevailing 
lack of agreement among schools regarding content, the emphasis on 
breadth of understanding, and the widespread use of the case system 
to develop skill in decision making; also the ever increasing number 
of disciplines claiming recognition in programs—economics, political 
science, sociology, psychology, advanced mathematics, law, economic 
history, and even ethics. To the extent that success in business rests 
on an understanding of the functional areas of marketing, finance, 
personnel, and administration, of policy making from the company- 
wide point of view, of technical specialties such as accounting, and 
of other business specialties, the schools of business have a field of 
their own. But to the extent that they are trying to develop philosoph- 
ical and political attitudes, skills in communication, sensitivity to 
human aspirations and economic understanding, they are in the field 


“Gordon and Howell, op. cit., pp. 69-72; Pierson, op. cit., pp. 27-32. 
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of liberal education. Hence the programs are both professional and 
nonprofessional, and the balance between them continually shifts. 
Neither report stresses the teaching of administrative science as a 
key subject, though both are friendly to the underlying social sciences. 
Although in some areas certain actions may be expected to yield pre- 
dictable results, there is as yet no over-all administrative science. The 
social sciences on which the field rests are themselves full of uncertainty 
and controversy. The situation is well illustrated by the problem of 
teaching business policy, a key course in many schools. There are only 


two ways in which this can be done—by case analysis and by historical 


study. The first of these requires each participant to reach his own 
decision and to defend it against others that may be proposed, thus 
gaining an insight into the complex elements entering into actual 
decision making. But there is no authoritative answer. The ultimate 
test of success in a changing environment is lacking. Yet it is well 
known that some policies succeed and others fail. The long-range study 
of historical policies has some advantage at this point, not by way of 
creating analogies, for history rarely duplicates itself, but as a means 
of making participants aware of the problems that have emerged over 
time as the result of decisions. Von Moltke, at one time chief of the 
German general staff, noted that army maneuvers, the military equiv- 
alent of the case system, were not entirely satisfactory as a means of 
training young officers to make decisions under battle conditions, and 
hence instituted his historical case system of analysis of campaigns.!* 
The problem of the schools of business is to develop among their 
students judgment, initiative, operational skills, and personal qualities 
of leadership. It is particularly important that dynamic rather than 
static situations be stressed. 

The problem of teaching business administration is further com- 
plicated by the fact that a number of styles of policy are possible. 
Business decisions form patterns, which in time become policies and, 
if rigidly adhered to, perhaps also dogma.'* These styles may be re- 
garded as distinctive reaction patterns. Individual entrepreneurs and 
managers respond to stimuli in varying ways according to their basic 
objectives, backgrounds, conceptions, and levels of rationality. Each 
type of response undoubtedly reflects an educational background. 


“Edward Meade Earle, Makers of Modern Strategy: Military Thought from Mach- 
iavelli to Hitler (Princeton, 1943), pp. 179-180. 

John G. B. Hutchins, Recent Contributions to Business History: The United 
States, Journal of Economic History, 19 (1959), 106. 
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More important is the fact that a different type of education may be 
desirable to manage each type of enterprise. There is no one way of 
conducting a successful business. In the two studies no recognition of 
possible variations appears. 

Six styles of business policy can be identified, as follows:'+ 

Adaptive administration. Its policy emphasizes rapid and effective 
adjustment to changes in markets and to competitive activities. No 
effort is made to control the outside forces. Economic intelligence, 
good judgment, and flexibility are important. The skill required is 
primarily economic. 

Proprietary administration. The firm is regarded as a family estate. 
It is a bastion of individualism and is also often paternalistic. Earnings 
are often heavily reinvested. At times it may seek noneconomic objec- 
tives. 

Innovative management. Its primary characteristic is the avoidance 
of intense competitive pressure by means of innovation in technology, 
organization, marketing, finance, or in other ways. 

Defensive administration. Its dominant characteristic is to seek pro- 
tection through collective action. It is likely to stress trade association 
activity, understandings among rivals, tariffs, fair trade laws, and even 
legislation to secure this end. It may also seek to control raw materials, 
transportation, and patents. 

Conglomerative management. It seeks to grow by making alliances 
with other businesses. Mergers and purchases are likely to be common 
in its history. The diplomatic skill necessary to bring these about is 
important. 

Government-oriented management. It serves government primarily. 
Hence it is mainly concerned with public policy and public administra- 
tion. It inevitably takes a political approach. 

We can also differentiate managements according to the levels of 
sophistication at which they operate. Cole’s useful classification is as 
follows:15 

Empirical business administration. This is based on rules of thumb 
taught by means of some form of apprenticeship, and on judgment 
based on experience. Although it has few sophisticated techniques and 
little understanding of processes, it is often quite successful. 

Rational business administration. This makes considerable use of 

bid., pp. 106-109. 


*Arthur H. Cole, An Approach to the Study of Entrepreneurship, Journal of 
Economic History, 6 (1946), 12. 
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advanced techniques in such areas as accounting, personnel, and mar- 
ket analysis. It is, however, not fully cognizant of the significance of 
changes in the economic, political, and social environment, and of 
the long-range implications of its decisions. It may be relatively weak 
in dealing with major environmental problems. 

Cognitive business administration. In addition to understanding 
both prevailing rules of thumb and advanced techniques, it has com- 
prehension of the possibilities of social science in many areas, of the 
significance of philosophical postures, and of the place of the enterprise 
in the sweep of events. 

Put this way, the task of the schools of business becomes clear. It is 
to move the art of administration from the empirical level to the 
rational level, and finally to the cognitive level. The first stage of this 
task is the present mainstay of the business schools; it requires instruc- 
tion in techniques of rational calculation such as accounting, in 
the intricacies of the functional areas of inarketing, personnel, pro- 
duction, and finance, and in administration and policy. It also requires 
sufficient general education to develop comprehension, reasoning abil- 
ity, and skill in communication. The second stage, which is probably 
best left to the graduate programs, involves (besides advanced work 
in the studies already mentioned), the mastery of significant conceptual 
material in a number of areas, and the development of skill in hand- 
ling complex problems at the upper levels of administration. At the 
highest level of study the work becomes quite similar to work for 
advanced degrees in arts and sciences. Neither author states his thesis 
in these terms, but both are clearly seeking to move business education 
from the first to the second stage. 

The problem of making a cognitive business leader is not simple. 
Job experience, which is empirical education, is an effective means of 
training men to continue along established paths. So also is the voca- 
tional academic program, which is the ancient apprenticeship in mod- 
ern dress. Indeed it might be argued that such academic study is a poor 
substitute for good work experience. At the other extreme, a program 
consisting entirely of broad liberal studies, whiie often of great value 
to the individual, may leave him facing difficulties in appiying him- 
self to actual problems in business. The study of business problems 
through the case method enables men to bring into play their knowl- 
edge and reasoning power, but this approach, ioo, has a weakness 
in that decisions can be no better than the conceptual range and 
general depth of background of the participants. Finally, the detailed 
study of business institutions alone may leave a man with an in- 
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adequate understanding of the environment. This accounts for the 
emphasis in the reports being on broad general education as well as 
on business studies. 

The authors might have pointed out that their proposals incur the 
danger that the institutions may have little specifically their own to 
teach. Both extremes in educational policy are unfortunate from a 
strategic point of view. One approach is to develop skill in rational 
decision making almost entirely by means of a well-developed case 
system, and with little work in conceptual formulation and institu- 
tional analysis. The other pole is to teach primarily behavioral science, 
economic theory, and government with little or no attempt at applica- 
tion in situations likely to be encountered. The first method has no 
discipline, only a method; the second has the disciplines of others but 
no technique. To survive, the schools of business must do more; they 
must build a substantial field of study of their own. It must be related 
to other fields, but distinct. 

ADMINISTRATION AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

We should also inquire into the differences between business admin- 
istration and entrepreneurship and into the differences in education 
for these two activities. Neither of these reports deals with this ques- 
tion, yet there may well be important differences. Cole has defined 
entrepreneurship as “purposeful activity, including an integrated 
sequence of decisions of an individual or associated group, undertaken 
to initiate, maintain, or aggrandize a profit-oriented enterprise’’.1® 
To Schumpeter the entrepreneur was essentially the creative force in 
economic development, and hence a functionary of great importance.!7 
Entrepreneurial talent involves originality, imagination, willingness 
to face uncertainty and risk, and the acceptance of the responsibilities 
of independent command. The entrepreneur is one who envisions 
new opportunities in the environmental spectrum, is innovative in 
technology and in other ways to take advantage of it, and resourceful 
in finding the necessary means. In short, he determines the tasks, the 
style, and the social posture of the enterprise. 

Entrepreneurs may or may not also be administrators. Administra- 
tion consists of analyzing the situation of a going concern, calculating 
alternative courses of action, appraising the desirability of the results, 

*Arthur H. Cole, Business Enterprise and its Social Setting (Cambridge, Mass., 
1959), p. 7. 

“Josef A. Schumpeter, Theory of Economic Development (Cambridge, Mass., 
1934). 
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making policy decisions, programming activities, controlling perform- 
ance, and finally reappraising the results.'* Administration may be 
empirical or rational. It deals with the problems of organizations whose 
basic tasks have been previously established. Historically the true entre- 
preneur has often not been a member of an administrative organiza- 
tion, but rather a roving outsider, such as a general merchant, banker, 
or inventor. 

Recent German thought is of interest on this point. In it the entre- 
preneur is sharply distinguished from the administrator. He is the 
person with an independent role, the nonfunctional ultimate source 
of power, the one who is viewed, not as a salaried and removable 
office holder but as a person who has felt a calling to undertake a task 
and who is committed in a fundamental way to make the enterprise 
a success.!® These are the proprietary interests, which form an elite 
group one level above that of the administrators, who come and go. 
This concept is peculiarly suited to modern Germany, in which, in 
contrast to the United States, business large and small is controlled 
predominantly by proprietary interests rather than by self-perpetuat- 
ing boards acting for vast publics of inactive shareholders. This con- 
cept is also applicable to much of the middle size of business in the 
United States, and especially to new firms of innovating types. In 
Germany the Unternehmer does much to determine both the ultimate 
system of values and the style of policy. He provides a center of 
responsibility, which Dale believes is sadly lacking in many large Amer- 
ican firms, controlled as they are by salaried, status-hungry office 
holders.?° 

Of significance for us is the German view that administrators can 
be trained, but entrepreneurs cannot. This is so because the most 
important qualities entering into entrepreneurship are either personal 
or the result of unique background experience. Attitudes toward the 
firm and life generally are of prime significance. Education is viewed 
as being important, but it should be broad and in such fields as phi- 
losophy, law, or science. Executive development programs, so popular 
in the United States, are viewed as appropriate for salaried adminis- 
trators, but not for entrepreneurs. Conferences may, however, enable 


“Edward H. Litchfield, Notes on a General Theory of Administration, Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly, 1 (1956), 3-29. 

*Heinz Hartmann, Authority and Organization in German Management (Prince- 
ton, 1959), pp. 22-44. 

Ernest Dale, Management Must Be Made Accountable, Harvard Business Review, 
38 (March-April, 1960), 49-59. 
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the latter to comprehend more explicitly their entrepreneurial roles. 

German organization and tradition are of course substantially differ- 
ent from those of the United States, but this discussion gives us some 
perspective with which to view the competition between the many 
arts and sciences, engineering, law, and busi- 


rival types of programs 
ness administration, to name the most important—as avenues to busi- 
ness success in the United States. In both studies being reviewed one 
senses this problem, but it is not discussed. Let us put the question 
this way. Should a young man who intends to establish his own firm, 
or who expects at an early age to carry on a family business, be edu- 
cated differently from one whose objective is to pass through the 
college recruitment system of an American business into a management 
training program and ultimately into the salaried hierarchy? There 
are difficulties in reaching a judgment. Merely wishing to found a 
significant business is not enough. The important pegs, technical and 
economic, on which it can be based must be created. The attitudes, 
concepts, and background necessary for creative work must be de- 
veloped, and so also must the philosophy of independent leadership. 
Both general education and substantive studies would seem to be use- 
ful. It is by no means certain that the ordinary business school cur- 
riculum provides the education most vitally needed. 

We can conclude that alternate approaches to business leadership 
will continue to be important. There are two problem products of the 
American university system. One is the business school graduate with 
narrow vision and a poor understanding of his social responsibilities. 
The other is the liberal arts graduate who is unable to focus his talents 
and education sufficiently to make significant progress in business. 
Probably the schools of business more nearly fit the needs of those who 
wish to be climbing bureaucrats in established businesses than those 
of original mind and independent position. Hence both works under 
discussion have wisely recommended extensive broad general educa- 
tion. 


SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS AND THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


In both reports considerable attention is paid to the interests and 
objectives of the student clientele. As previously noted, Pierson finds 
that students in business schools have predominantly pragmatic atti- 
tudes, come fr m families of low income and weak educational back- 
ground, and hive relatively low test scores on entrance.?! There is a 
tendency to give much weight to what is believed to be the practical 


“Pierson, op. cit., pp. 59-83. 
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value of particular courses. As with working men and small-business 
men there is a tendency to expect immediate returns on the expend- 
iture. Many students appear not to understand the standards by which 
they may be ultimately evaluated. 

The ideology and motivation of students in schools of business, 
undergraduate and graduate, are of some significance. We can see 
clearly reflected a popular image of the hierarchical, economic, and 
social order of the United States, and especially of the ladders of 
advancement. There are several significant aspects of this image. The 
first is that the business system, and especially that of giant enterprise, 
is a relatively permanent feature of the American scene. The second 
is that this business system has many broad ladders of advancement 
which are open on a basis involving primarily personal merit. The 
third is that the university system provides the most sure first step on 
these ladders and that schools of business have special value in this 
regard. The vigor of American business education must be regarded 
as a Clear indication of general acceptance of business as an institution. 

The career objectives of students in schools of business are of interest. 
In the graduate schools the outline is fairly clear. The objective is 
not normally to become an entrepreneur, to prepare to run a family 
business, or to become a millionaire. Rather it is to secure the rank, 
honor, power, and perquisites which go with corporate office holding. 
There are some who seek similar roles by acting as consultants to office 
holders. There is recognition that positions at the tops of the pyramids 
are few, but unlimited confidence that there are ample positions hav- 
ing sufficient rewards below the top. This is perhaps the cheerfully 
accepted version of the self-made-man, American-university style. 

Actually the spectrum of business education is broad. Redlich, 
in his historical sketch of business education, identifies five distinct 
strands of thought, all of which are embodied in the modern American 
system.?? The first is the demand for centrally operated apprentice- 
ship systems. Originally the objective was to prepare clerks for the 
counting house. The early curricula included letter and report writing, 
languages, bookkeeping, commercial law, geography, commodities, and 
commercial practice. The vocational schools and short courses con- 
tinue this tradition. The second is the demand for sufficient general 
education in addition to trade skills to permit entry into the higher 
levels of society. This type arose as the business classes gained power 
after the beginning of the industrial revolution. This need is met 


“Fritz Redlich, Academic Education for Business: Its Development and the 
Contribution of Ignaz Jastrow (1856-1937), Business History Review, 31 (1957) 35 ff. 
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particularly by the undergraduate schools of commerce of many of 
the state universities. The third of Redlich’s strands of thought is the 
desire for reform and social responsibility in the management of 
wealth. It arose in the age of trust formation, railroad manipulation, 
and financial scandal at the end of the nineteenth century. The leading 
example was the Wharton School (1881), which originally emphasized 
both property management and civil government in its program. Today 
almost every school of business continues this interest by offering work 
in business and government relations, regulation, or social responsi- 
bility of business. This was a major step toward the development of 
more cognitive businessmen. 

The fourth type of demand arose in Europe in the late nineteenth 
century, and consisted of a demand for training programs for men 
planning to enter the large-scale public undertakings, such as state 
railroads, colonial enterprises, and the newly expanded public services. 
In the United States the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration was initially planned for this purpose. The separately organ- 
ized schools of public administration and many of the business schools 
continue this tradition. The fifth demand was for a program which 
would concentrate, not on general education and not on trade skills, 
but rather on the problems of the upper levels of administration in 
large business enterprises. Jastrow at Berlin (1901) glimpsed the possi- 
bilities of this approach, but the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration (1908) was the first to make a major contribution 
through the extensive use of its distinctive case method in classes 
composed of mature men. 

The first three types of program stress trade and the management 
of property and belong essentially to the empirical stage of business. 
The last two, in contrast, emphasize administration and may be regard- 
ed as belonging to the rational stage. The problem of faculties now is 
how to advance into the cognitive stage with programs of wider range, 
more scientific content, and higher levels of student capability. 

One can conclude that much differentiation in programs is desir- 
able—probably more than the two studies under review propose. Not 
all schools should educate men for the top managements of large 
corporations. What is important is that each school identify its market 


and design its program for the objectives sought. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE QUALITY OF 
BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


It is significant that, despite the vast sums being spent on business 
education in the United States, no attempt has been made to assess 
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the effect of this effort on the over-all performance of Amercan busi- 
ness. Neither of these reports makes any attempt to do so, though both 
analyze employer requirements. Such a study would have to consider 
the effect of such education from the social point of view on the 
efficiency of business operations, on the use of scarce resources—labor, 
land, raw materials, and capital, and finally on the rate of economic 
development of the United States. It would be necessary to ask if 
business school graduates make more wise decisions than others in 
similar circumstances. We might hope that some means of measuring 
might show their behavior to be more rational in the sense of being 
based on established techniques and procedures, and more cognitive 
in the sense of being more long range, more sensitive to human aspira- 
tions, and more responsible in relation to the many private and public 
interests involved. 

Some recent studies give grounds for both hope and concern. New- 
comer’s study of top executives in big business shows that in 1900 
formal education was conspicuous by its absence, but entrepreneurial 
activities were vigorous.?* Some two-thirds of the sample had spent 
most of their lives creating and directing one or more enterprises. It 
was an age in which internal methods can only be described as empiri- 
cal, and policy as unsophisticated with respect to the outside world, and 
in some cases highly irresponsible. In contrast, the big business execu- 
tive of 1950, statistically described, was a native American, the son of 
a small-business man, from a family of modest means, a college graduate 
who was recruited into his company on leaving college, a bureaucrat 
with little experience outside his firm, a stockholder on a very minor 
scale, and a climber in the line organization who had reached com- 
mand at age fifty-two, and was currently sixty-one.*4 Although he was 
occasionally from the birth elite, he was in most cases from the new 
mobile elite—a person who had been continually evaluated and moved 
from place to place and job to job until merit or the hand of fate 
selected him for command. Few in 1950 were holders of degrees in 
business administration. 

Graduates of schools of business will soon be reaching major execu- 
tive age in large numbers. To the extent that their training enables 
them to make more rational calculations, to follow more desirable 
procedures, to create more effective organizations, and to comprehend 
the deeper issues in policy formation, they should improve the efficiency 
of enterprise still more if, as seems probable, they achieve a due pro- 

“Mabel Newcomer, The Big Business Executive: The Factors that Made Him, 
1900-1950 (New York, 1955) p. 148. 

“Ibid., p. 149. 
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portion of the command posts. On the other hand, American business 
will suffer if pragmatism replaces idealism, humanism, and a deep 
sense of ultimate values; if office holders replace entrepreneurs; if 
short-range objectives replace long-range ones; and if business policy 
is not adapted to economic, political, and social change. There is 
danger if schools of business channel able men into narrow and un- 
challenging paths, direct them into the hands of corporate recruiters, 
and possibly thereby ultimately create a class of unimaginative, inbred, 
rank-conscious office holders. The school of business is the handmaiden 
of the managerial revolution, and should be aware of the pitfalls as 
well as of the advantages of its position. It is not without significance 
that Gordon and Howell found that employer executives regarded 
motivation, skill in interpersonal relations, breadth of vision, imagina- 
tion, willingness to take risks, and leadership qualities more important 
than specific knowledge and skill.*5 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


It is obvious that schools of business have three major tasks. The 
first is to serve the immediate clients, the students, by providing the 
education and training that will aid them in making careers as in- 
dependent entrepreneurs, as businessmen on main street, as corpora- 
tion executives, and as consulting auxiliaries. The second is to serve 
the more remote customers, the business firms, by providing a supply 
of suitably educated recruits, many of whom may in time qualify for 
high position. The third task is to serve the nation by providing men 
with management talents and social points of view adequate to meet 
the needs of the future. The ultimate justification for schools of busi- 
ness can rest on no other foundation. In particular, care must be taken 
that they not come to be regarded as places that teach how to make 
quick profits, how to exploit labor, and how to sell socially useless 
merchandise. 

Both reports criticize existing programs at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels. There is too much descriptive material, and too many 
courses are narrowly vocational. Many programs lack the general educa- 
tion essential to develop communications skills, understanding of the 
environment, and conceptual ability. Some, instead of offering well- 
planned core courses designed to develop comprehension of the enter- 
prise as a whole, offer in cafeteria fashion a host of specialties. Still 
others lack suitable training in the application of knowledge to prob- 
lems through the case system. Most important of all, many programs 


*Gordon and Howell, op. cit., p. 100. 
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lack sufficient intellectual content to challenge the abler students in 
competition with other programs. 

The two reports recognize that at the undergraduate level the basic 
issue is the amount of time which should be spent on general educa- 
tion, and both favor from 50 to 60 per cent of the time for this purpose. 
The business courses should be broad and should introduce the student 
in an orderly way to both the functional areas and to problems of 
decision making. Programs should have a good balance between de- 
scription, conceptual material, calculation, and case work in decision 
making. The authors’ proposals should go far to help meet the needs 
of many students. In many ways the programs proposed indeed re- 
semble the type of major formerly often given in economics when 
institutional materials and problems of private economy were more in 
vogue than is now the case. 

The graduate schools of course must bear the burden of increasing 
the cognitive level of the field. The most important task, if the field is 
to be graduate and professional, is to find a way of building advanced 
work on the basis of undergraduate preparation. Gordon and Howell 
go so far as to suggest that the schools publish suggested preprofes- 
sional programs.*® Beyond that the reports favor well-articulated pro- 
grams centered on the problems of upper-level management and con- 
taining significant core studies in the functional areas, in economics 
and government, in the quantitative areas including accounting, and 
in administration and policy. There is recognition that the need is to 
acquire deeper understanding through both case work and theory. 
As Pierson says, the core of the field is “the application of general 
knowledge and scientific method to significant issues of business pol- 
icy.”*7 Beyond this is the task of developing a philosophy of business, 
constructive life attitudes, and imaginative entrepreneurship. 

These two reports indicate that American schools of business are 
developing improved concepts and programs designed to develop the 
drive, originality, and efficiency needed by small business and also 
the rational methods and cognitive approach associated with big busi- 
ness. In the future the public will expect a still higher order of admin- 
istrative performance, and the schools of business should be prepared 
to provide it. 

Joun G. B. HuTCHINs 
Professor of Business History and Transportation 
Cornell University 
*Ibid., p. 255. 
*Pierson, op. cit., p. Xi. 
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The Ineffective Soldier: 


A Review Article 


PSYCHIATRIC and psychological personnel testing and selection 
have developed rapidly and have become an accepted administrative 
routine in the United States. These practices are widespread, not be- 
cause of the demonstrated predictive power of the instruments em- 
ployed, but, in part, because large-scale organizations seem to require 
impersonal and objective criteria for recruitment and selection. As a 
result, these personnel tests are thought to serve an important need ia 
business, education, and governmental service. 

Perhaps the most extensive and dramatic use of these procedures 
was by the armed forces during World War II. Military managers 
were faced with the gigantic task of mobilizing and screening rapidly 
eighteen million men for service in the armed forces. Many would be 
assigned to tasks that were highly technical and specialized and that 
had a counterpart in civilian life, but the basic objective was to select 
and recruit for assignment to combat units—a task which had little 
counterpart in civilian life. The three-volume study The Ineffective 
Soldier’ is a massive and careful documentation of the failure of this 
screening system. The conclusions raise fundamental and searching 
questions about the potentialities and limitations of psychiatric and 
psychological testing for personnel selection. 

The basic finding is that except for rejecting extreme deviants—the 
psychotic syndrome—the selection system failed to predict effectively. 


*By Eli Ginzberg et al. (New York, 1959), including the volumes: Breakdown 
and Recovery (248 pp., $6.00), The Lost Divisions (225 pp., $6.00), and Patterns of 
Performance (340 pp., $6.00). 
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In fact, because of the screening out of large numbers of potentially 
usable personnel, the armed forces were deprived of valuable resources. 
The lesson for civilian administration, the authors argue, is that 
personnel management requires more than selection. It rests on effec- 
tive procedures of training, assignment, and supervision. Thus, the 
study is more than a critique of one major experiment in applied 
social science. It is a reasoned statement of problems inherent in apply- 
ing the findings of social science to administrative practice. 

The study was carried out over an eight-year period by the Conser- 
vation of Human Resources project at Columbia University under the 
directorship of Eli Ginzberg. In addition to the Ford Foundation, 
a variety of large business corporations were involved in sponsoring 
the study, on the assumption that the results of the research would 
be relevant to administrative problems in general. The interdiscipli- 
nary research staff consisted of representatives from psychiatry, man- 
power and personnel, economics, social psychology, labor history, 
psychology, industrial psychology, economic history, and statistics. The 
group had the full co-operation of the armed forces and of Selective 
Service, which made possible full access to the original records. Al- 
though the analysis procedures were most sophisticated, the results 
were based on an after-the-fact study of these records. Unfortunately, 
the overly detailed and repetitious style of reporting detracts from the 
relevance of the findings. 

The approach of the authors is to present a comprehensive and 
simple frame of reference. Performance of the soldier is a function of 
his personal characteristics, the situational stress under which he finds 
himself, and the personnel and administrative practices of the organ- 
ization. Personnel selection is inherently limited because, at best, it 
measures only one factor in the equation—namely, personal character- 
istics. The data deal with the U.S. Army, which in World War II in- 
cluded both ground and air forces. The research design focuses on the 
interplay between the screening procedures and the reasons for per- 
sonnel being prematurely separated from active service. 

To the degree that the screening procedures were successful, to that 
degree they should have cut down or reduced the necessity for pre- 
mature separation. Although the official reasons for a soldier's being 
separated prematurely were numerous, for the purposes of this study 
they were classified into four basic categories: (1) psychoneurosis, (2) 
psychosis, (3) undesirable traits, and (4) inaptitude (including illit- 
erates). 

Each volume represents a different but converging approach to 
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assessing the effectiveness of the screening procedures and of military 
manpower policies. Volume I is based mainly on statistical analysis 
of official records. Volume II is made up of a series of case studies, 
which include not only breakdown under stress but also efforts at 
rehabilitation after discharge. These case materials add very little to 
the central argument. The most important and original aspects of 
the study are in Volume III, in which a detailed examination is pre- 
sented of the service records of a sample of “ineffective soldiers.” The 
sample consists of seventy-two thousand enlisted men who entered 
military service in 1942 and were prematurely separated. 

It was found that the rejection rate of World War II was about 
eleven times as large as in World War I for men with emotional defects 
and four and one-half times as large for men with mental defects. 
While some argue that the standards were not rigid enough, the 
authors come to the opposite conclusion. Unnecessarily rigid standards 
were set because the Army insisted that all men qualify as infantry 
men, although no more than two out of five service men would eventu- 
ally serve in ground combat units. Not only were the standards too 
rigid, but the criteria of selection were called into question. Not until 
late in the war did the Army succeed in developing a test that could 
discriminate fairly well between a man’s acquired abilities and his 
native ability to learn and apply what he could be taught. Such a 
basic intelligence test was crucial for assessing which soldiers without 
formal education might qualify if given special training. More im- 
portant, the Army never did succeed in developing psychological and 
psychiatric criteria which could reliably differentiate among selectees 
as to future emotional stability. 

The authors conclude that had the Army concentrated on rejecting 
only the seriously disturbed, it would have rejected fewer men who 
could have served and probably would have accepted fewer of those 
who eventually failed. In the sample of “ineffectives,” almost one out 
of every four men slipped through the screening, although their records 
contained clear indications that could have justified their initial rejec- 
tion. The analysis also disclosed that among those who, at the time 
of breakdown were severely incapacitated for further service in the 
Army, about one out of every two could not have been identified as 
ineffective at induction on the basis of their premilitary records. In 
short, the initial screening was not very powerful. 

Considerable attention was devoted to analyzing the pattern of 
breakdown and reporting on the incidence of premature separation. 
The data indicate, contrary to expectation, that the bulk of the break- 
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downs occurred within the first year of service and before troops were 
sent overseas or were committed to combat. Breakdown in combat 
was, among other things, a result of length of service under stress; 
each person had a breaking point which would be reached if he were 
not given some relief from combat. Since the Air Force had a delimited 
a given number of combat missions—it had many fewer 


tour of duty 
breakdowns under stress than the infantry, which did not have the 
resources for such a definition of completed service. The authors also 
point out the important finding that breakdown occurred after relief 
from combat among soldiers who felt they were treated without due 
regard for their service and sacrifice. 

The highest concentration of ineffectives was to be found among 
the poorly educated and those with broken marriages. Negroes, in 
large part because of their poor education, were heavily represented 
among the ineffectives. In addition, soldiers with a farm background 
contained a substantially higher proportion of premature separations. 
Here again, a good part of the explanation for the disproportionate 
number of ineffectives with farm backgrounds was their lower stand- 
ards of educational achievement. Many of the poorly educated farmers 
were separated as inapt rather than as emotionally disturbed. 

Why did these screening practices finally lead to a crisis in manpower 
during World War II? The authors emphasize over and over again 
the inadequacy of psychological and psychiatric screening, which had 
the consequence of eliminating large numbers of potential recruits. 
By being concerned with screening rather than effective training or 
management procedures, serious inroads were made into available 
manpower reserves. Undoubtedly, these tests were seriously overvalued. 
The authors comment pointedly on the indiscretion of the psychiatric 
profession. 

It is doubtful that the armed services would have ever committed themselves 
to such a radical screening procedure unless the leaders of the psychiatric 
profession had encouraged them in the belief that it was possible to separate 
the strong from the weak, the reliable from the unreliable on the basis of a 
quick psychiatric evaluation. 

Whatever mistakes the military establishment made with regard to 
policies of screening and selection of personnel, at least it was prepared 
to have an extensive post hoc evaluation of the effectiveness of such 
policies. 

But the strain on the manpower system in World War II cannot be 
blamed directly on these screening procedures. The manpower prac- 
tices created difficulty because of strategic military decisions as to 
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relative allocation of resources of ground, air, and naval forces. The 
strategic planners underestimated the need for infantry troops and 
for reserve personnel for the ground forces. Why this error, which in- 
volved countless specific decisions, was made remains an interesting 
question for students of administrative behavior. Was it an unavoid- 
able and inherent miscalculation because military planners had no 
rational basis on which to make a more accurate decision? Was the 
underestimation of infantry the outcome of civilian influences which 
had traditionally seen military operations as jobs for machines rather 
than for massive armies of men? Even in the absence of personnel 
screening procedures, the same allocation of human resources might 
well have been made. 

In my opinion, the strategic error was probably the result of a combi- 
nation of both inherent inaccuracy and miscalculation of needs. 
There are inherent limitations in military planning because of the 
gap between peacetime and wartime actualities. The striking fact, 
however, is not so much the magnitude of the original error but the 
compounding of the problem because of the lack of flexibility to adapt 
the personnel selection system that the military establishment had 
created. In retrospect, students of administration must ponder the 
slowness with which the Army modified its ineffective screening pro- 
cedures. Because the assumption of inexhaustible manpower reserves 
was so greatly ingrained, there was little concern with the warning 
signs as they arose. At the end of 1942 with only one-tenth of the 
registrants still unclassified, approximately two and one-quarter million 
had been rejected while only five million had been accepted. Not until 
1944, after the shortage in combat infantry personnel had become 
acute, did military managers develop more realistic and more flexible 
procedures. 

The Ineffective Soldier has set the stage for a continuing investiga- 
tion and appraisal of the administrative consequences of psychiatric 
and psychological personnel selection procedures. The vast machinery 
of selecting students for higher education requires such a continuing 
audit. The authors have demonstrated their basic thesis that psycho- 
logical testing did not work in the armed forces except as a basis for 
dealing with extremely disturbed personalities. They are correct in 
their theoretical position that selection procedures that seek to measure 
personality predispositions deal only with one particular aspect of the 
complex issues involved in administrative practices. Their data and 
research now make this truism inescapable, and re-emphasizing funda- 
mentals is one of the major functions of research. 
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But the authors seem to me to be unduly pessimistic about the 
appropriate relevance of psychological and psychiatric testing in admin- 
istrative organization. I am not at all certain that one could expect 
positive answers from an analysis of military experiences in World 
War II. The limitations in World War II experiences needed to be 
“nailed down.” But new directions will come from small-scale experi- 
ments where both administrators and personnel specialists are dealing 
with more manageable tasks and have the conditions for more flexible 
approaches, and where their efforts can be evaluated on an ongoing 
basis. 

In one sense, these wartime experiences are not a comprehensive test 
because selection for combat is such a unique and specialized problem. 
The gap between noncombat and combat life is so great that the traits 
manifested by a person in a formal psychological test or a brief psychi- 
atric interview are a poor indication of his performance under the ex- 
cruciating stress of actual combat. Men who were “bad actors” in train- 
ing, marked by faults or laziness, unruliness and disorderliness, have 
become dependable leaders on the battle field, with all the virtues of 
sustained aggressiveness, obedience to higher command, and careful 
calculation. Those who could fight but who would not soldier are too 
well known, too prominent, and too important in military history to 
have escaped the observation of personnel testers. Moreover, the whole 
question of personnel selection for military units must face the baffling 
paradox that even in combat units only a small minority actively carry 
the organization’s responsibilities, while most are merely carried along 
by the pressure of events. 

Finally, it has been argued that selection of military assignments 
during World War II was not accompanied by systematic follow-up 
research efforts which would link more detailed test results to per- 
formance. What happens when efforts are made to validate the results 
of screening by experimental and follow-up studies that seek to match 
specific personality traits with combat records? The results of such 
studies remain disappointing. A negative finding has repeatedly 
emerged. It has been repeatedly found that academic and scholastic 
achievements are unrelated to military performance; it is neither a 
basis for selection nor rejection. 

One study on combat infantry in Korea, prepared under the auspices 
of the Human Resources Research Office, represents the most elab- 
orate effort to discover the personality traits of soldiers that relate 
to performance in combat. The results showed that fighters tended to 
have health and vitality, more intelligence, a great fund of military 
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knowledge, and greater speed and accuracy on performance tests. These 
variables would characterize active leadership regardless of the task 
at hand. However, the striking conclusion is that the degree of associa- 
tion was not pronounced and, therefore, that these variables were 
hardly crucial ones. It was more suggestive from a theoretical point of 
view that the fighter was more masculine, was more mature socially, 
had greater emotional stability, and had a more stable home life as 
compared with the nonfighter. Again, each factor by itself was hardly 
distinguishing in a crucial sense. The most relevant part of the re- 
search was not the search for personality traits, but rather the possible 
linkages between these traits and organizational requirements. If one 
thinks of group life under combat, these traits become indices of a 
person’s ability to participate in primary group organization—a key 
dimension of organizational effectiveness. Thus, for example, one of 
the most distinguishing characteristics of nonfighters was that they 
came from homes in which the fathers had died before the son was 
eighteen years old. Such persons were deprived of the opportunity to 
identify with a male and to develop the capacity to participate in the 
all-male society of military life. Yet even such interesting results hardly 
supply a valid basis for personnel screening for combat assignments. 

There is, as the authors indicate, even less basis for using these 
procedures to recruit “leaders” both in military and nonmilitary set- 
tings. In fact, there is great danger if they are used for this purpose, 
that they may have the effect of eliminating truly creative personnel. 
Nor is there much hope that personality research has been or will, in 
the near future, be perfected to the point of permitting positive match- 
ing of specific desirable traits to particular occupations. 

Clearly, their greatest potential rests in excluding highly deviant 
personalities from certain stressful occupations, although negative 
screening may have greater possibilities. It seems likely that certain 
types of organizations can determine which patterns of personality 
traits are completely undesirable for their needs. For example, in the 
selection of personnel to work in children’s institutions or in correc- 
tion schools, we already know which types of personality traits are 
unsuitable for work with children, so can reassign persons having such 
traits to other tasks. 

Moreover, British experiences and some American work, such as 
that reported by George G. Stern, Morris Stein, and Benjamin Bloom, 
which employ quasi-experimental group situations, group observa- 
tons, and more wholistic evaluations by multiple observers may be 
more relevant than individual brief psychiatric examinations or paper- 
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and-pencil tests. The most effective use of psychological and psychiatric 
testing is when it is incorporated into traditional personnel procedures 
and the information is pooled rather than applied independently as 
a final yardstick. While all these personnel procedures need to be seen 
in proper perspective, it would be unfortunate if the present healthy 
reaction to exaggerated claims of personnel selection prevented further 
explorations in personality assessment for administrative purposes. 
This seems most unlikely, however, given the large number of persons 
energetically committed to these studies. What is required is a greater 
understanding of the organizational realities in which psychological 
tests must operate, and for this purpose the Ginzberg study is an im- 
portant, although not typical, case study. 

Morris JANOWITZ 
Department of Sociology 
University of Michigan 
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Research Notes and Comments 


Latent Culture: A Note on the 


Theory of Latent Social Roles 


ADMINISTRATORS have always known that workers’ behavior is 
affected by what they are and who they are away from the job. But we 
have had few conceptual tools for analyzing this relation. In this paper 
we discuss the conditions under which the cultures men participate in 
elsewhere may furnish the substance of the culture of the work group. 

Gouldner’s paper on latent social roles! makes a distinction that 
is both long-needed and provocative. He distinguishes those social 
roles related to identities which the group agrees are relevant to a 
particular social setting from those related to identities conventionally 
defined as “being irrelevant, inappropriate to consider, or illegitimate 
to take into account” in the same context. The latter he terms latent, 
as distinguished from manifest, roles and identities. His research in- 
dicates that latent roles can be empirically distinguished and that they 
have important consequences for the behavior of people in organiza- 
tions. 

The importance of this conceptual advance leads us to raise the 
question of whether there may not be a useful distinction between char- 
acteristics of organizations that parallels Gouldner’s distinction be- 
tween roles of individuals. The role concept implies an organizational 
setting but does not itself describe it. Are there not distinct group char- 
acteristics which result from the operation of forces related to latent 
social identities on the one hand and manifest identities on the other? 

Two concepts frequently used to describe organizations are structure 


*Alvin W. Gouldner, Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent 
Social Roles—I, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1957), 281-306. 
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and culture. The structure of an organization is an orderly arrange- 
ment of social relations, a continuing arrangement of kinds of people 
(named and defined), governed by a concept of proper behavior for 
them in their relations with one another. The culture of an organiza- 
tion consists of the conventional understandings shared by the par- 
ticipants in it.2 Gouldner’s analysis suggests that we might well look 
for manifest and latent structures and cultures that would correspond 
to the manifest and latent roles he has described. 

The distinction between “formal” and “informal” organization 
closely parallels, for structures, Gouldner’s distinction between kinds 
of roles. We would like to suggest a similar distinction for the concept 
of culture and examine some of its implications. Classically, culture 
is conceived as arising in response to some problem faced by a group.‘ 
The problem is one that individual members of the group see as com- 
mon to all members; it is a shared problem. In some way, a way of 
meeting the problem is arrived at, a mode of action that is agreed to 
be the best or most proper solution. The solution leads to, or implies, 
more general views and assumptions—the perspectives and values 
underlying the culture, its “world view.” The organized whole of such 
problem solutions is the culture of the group. 

People carry culture with them; when they leave one group setting 
for znother they do not shed the cultural premises of the first setting. 
This phenomenon is in part what Gouldner describes in discussing 
latent roles and identities. Something is true of a person by virtue of 
the fact that he has some other social identity, which draws its being 
from some other social group. Among the things true by virtue of this 
fact is that he holds some ideas that are part of the culture of that 
group. In short, the members of a group may derive their understand- 
ings from cultures other than that of the group they are at the moment 
participating in. To the degree that group participants share latent 
social identities (related to their membership in the same “outside” 


*Cf. Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chicago, 1941), p. 132: “In 
speaking of ‘culture’ we have reference to the conventional understandings, manifest 
in act and artifact, that characterize societies. The ‘understandings’ are the mean- 
ings attached to acts and objects. The meanings are conventional, and therefore 
cultural, in so far as they have become typical for the members of that society by 
reason of intercommunication among the members. A culture is, then, an abstrac- 
tion: it is the type toward which the meanings that the same act or object has 
for the different members tend to conform. The meanings are expressed in action 
and the results of action, from which we infer them; so we may as well identify 
culture with the extent to which the conventionalized behavior of members of the 
society is for all the same.” 

‘See W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1907), §1-3. 
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social groups) they will share these understandings, so that there will 
be a culture which can be called latent, i.e., the culture has its origin 
and social support in a group other than the one in which the mem- 
bers are now participating. 

These latent identities are not necessarily based on prior group 
membership, for Gouldner’s example of “cosmopolitan” and “local” 
identities makes clear that such identities may arise out of the internal 
“politics” of organizations (although his distinction seems to imply 
membership in outside professional groups as one of the loci of “‘cos- 
mopolitanism”). It seems likely that they will usually be related to 
what are called “background variables” (social class, or ethnic origin, 
for example), but, whether they are or not, what is important is that 
latent identities will not affect either individual behavior within the 
group or the collective behavior of the group unless they are in some 
way mobilized and brought into play in the daily interaction of group 
members. 

In other words, these latent identities must be taken account of; 
people must orient their behavior toward latent as well as manifest 
identities if understandings that are part of latent culture are to have 
any influence on behavior in the group. The fact of being an “old- 
timer” in the organization or of being a member of some particular 
ethnic group will not affect behavior unless these distinctions are made 
use of in daily interaction in groups that support and maintain the 
culture associated with these irrelevant identities. Latent culture is thus 
only potential; it needs to be developed in the new setting, in the sense 
that it has to be brought into play and applied to the new problems 
arising for group members. It does not influence group behavior simply 
by virtue of members having similar latent identities. 

This culture stemming from latent identities can be contrasted with 
the culture peculiar to the group setting, the culture that has arisen 
in response to the problems its members share. This culture is not, in 
the pure case, affected by other (latent) identities of those participat- 
ing in it. To the degree that group members face similar problems 
and contingencies, this culture is operative. It can be called the mani- 
fest culture. It need not be approved or formally specified by institu- 
tional rules and may even support deviation from those rules. But it 
is a culture that grows around the roles and identities relevant to the 
specific setting rather than those that are irrelevant or inappropriate. 

An example from our current study of a medical school will clarify 
the distinction.* Medical students are alike in that they are all train- 


‘This research, a sociological study of some problems of medical education, is 
sponsored by Community Studies, Inc., of Kansas Cty, Missouri, and is being carried 
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ing to become physicians, but they differ in many other ways. In our 
study many of the students were from small towns and rural areas in 
Kansas, while others came from larger towns and cities in Kansas, 
Missouri, and elsewhere. Although these (latent) identities seldom be- 
came the basis of stable social groupings, they frequently underlay 
casual groupings arising in conversations about the best place to prac- 
tice and the best style of practice (general practice or specialty). The 
student’s latent culture associated with the size of his home town 
influenced his opinion in such conversations. (Several latent cultures 
of this kind operated among the students, particularly the latent cul- 
ture associated with social class identities, which we discuss later.) But 
the students of this school shared another culture, which we have re- 
ferred to as “student culture.”® This culture grows around those prob- 
lems shared by all students in the school, problems related to their 
manifest identities as students: the immediate necessity of mastering a 
vast amount of factual material, the more distant threat of failing, the 
difficulties of dealing with details of work in the hospital, and the 
peculiarities of certain teachers and departments. A set of perspectives 
on these problems and specific solutions for them constituted a man- 
ifest culture, dealing with different problems in different ways, quite 
distinct from any latent cultures we discovered. 

One point needs clarification here. The use of the terms “manifest” 
and “latent” connotes nothing about whether the cultural items operate 
with or against the openly expressed aims of the organization. It might 
be thought that manifest culture, for instance, would not operate at 
cross-purposes with stated organizational aims, but it well may. In 
medical school, the student culture has as one of its functions the 
support of organized deviance from the goals of the administration 
and faculty.* Yet we refer to this as manifest culture because it is tied 
to the students’ identities as students and grows up around problems 
of the students’ identity. Similarly, latent culture may support stated 
organizational aims. 

We now consider some of the concomitants of this distinction be- 
tween latent and manifest culture and suggest some propositions about 
them. 


out at the University of Kansas Medical School, to whose dean, staff, and students 
we are indebted for their co-operation. Professor Everett C. Hughes of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is director of the project. Some portions of the study are reported 
in Howard S. Becker and Blanche Geer, The Fate of Idealism in Medical School, 
American Sociological Review, 23 (1958), 50-56; and Student Culture in Medical 
School, Harvard Educational Review, 28 (Winter 1958), 70-80. A monograph report- 
ing the entire study is in preparation. 
bid. 
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The strength and unity of a group's latent culture will, of course, 
depend on the character of the recruitment to the group. If recruit- 
ment is restricted to persons coming from a similar cultural back- 
ground, latent culture will be strong and consistent; there will be 
no variant subcultural groups within the larger group and everyone 
will share the premises of the culture associated with the common 
latent identities. To the degree that group members have different 
latent identities, a latent culture will not be possible. Thus, one of 
the conditions for the existence of latent culture is some degree of 
exclusiveness or restriction of recruitment. Latent cultures are not 
likely to develop where recruitment to the group is indiscriminate in 
that latent identities of recruits are diverse (in the pure case, where 
no two group members share any latent identity). They are likely to 
develop where recruitment is selective (in the pure case, where every 
member shared some particular latent identity). 

This suggests the proposition that the independence of the manifest 
from the latent culture will vary with the diverseness of latent identities 
in the group. Manifest culture—the organized solutions to common 
problems of an immediate kind—may be dictated by latent culture 
when latent social identities are similar and the immediate problem 
is conceptualized by the group in terms that are restricted by their 
common culture associated with these identities. For instance, an oc- 
cupational group drawn largely from one social class will have its 
occupational culture dictated by social class premises more than one 
which draws from all levels of the class system. One might expect the 
occupational culture of bankers to reflect upper-middle or upper-class 
culture and that of steel workers to reflect lower or lower-middle- 
class culture, while that of jazz musicians, who are recruited from all 
class levels, would not reflect the culture of any particular stratum. The 
latent culture would restrict solutions to immediate occupational prob- 
lems within the framework of the given class culture; other solutions 
would not occur to members of the occupation or would be rejected as 
illegitimate or improper. Both bankers and musicians, let us say, may 
find their clients or customers difficult.* The musicians’ solution to 
this problem—open hostility—might not be available to bankers be- 
cause of the restrictions on such behavior in their social class culture. 

But if latent culture can restrict the possibilities for the prolifera- 
tion of the manifest culture, the opposite is also true. Manifest culture 
can restrict the operation of latent culture. The problems facing group 


*On the jazz musician, see Howard S. Becker, The Professional Dance Musician 
and His Audience, American Journal of Sociology, 62 (1951), 136-144. 
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members may be so pressing that, given the social context in which 
the group operates, the range of solutions that will be effective may be 
so limited as not to allow for influence of variations resulting from 
cultures associated with other identities. That is, solutions suggested 
by latent culture could be utilized only at the expense of breaking 
some very important group rule or threatening the unity and con- 
tinued existence of the group. 

The corollary of this proposition is that latent culture operates most 
in social contexts and with regard to problems that are not defined 
as critical for the group. The problems left to latent culture may not 
be of great moment, i.e., they may be considered trivial and not 
worthy of collective attention. Or they may be considered serious, but 
serious for the individual rather than the group. In either event, solu- 
tions can be derived from the culture associated with latent identities. 
For instance, medical students have difficulty carrying on their neces- 
sary interaction with patients; they do not at first know how to talk 
to them so as to make sociable intercourse easy. But this problem is 
not regarded as a serious one; it is not expected to lead to drastic 
consequences either for the individual student or for the students 
collectively. The student may be embarrassed by the faulty interaction, 
but he will not fail his course and his professional future will not be 
affected; nor will his failure affect the other students with whom he 
works. The solution is consequently left to the individual and appears 
to be derived from two sources: (1) from observation of practicing physi- 
cians, and (2) from past experiences in dealing with persons of various 
social types. Thus the upper-middle-class student, who has had more 
experience in dealing with persons of his own social class and with 
those of lower social classes, experiences less difficulty than the lower- 
middle-class student whose social awareness is more limited. 

If problems have potential consequences for the group, however, they 
are not influenced by latent culture, although they might be thought 
equally the concern of the individual rather than the entire student 
group. Thus the problem of how to deal with oral quizzing by faculty 
members is settled by each student for himself, as he works out methods 
of making a good impression and avoiding censure; but these individ- 
ual solutions are guided by understandings reached by the students 
about the kinds of solution to this problem which will not jeopardize 
the fate of other students. It is not solved by application of culture 
gained in interaction in other roles. 

Problems that are serious, but affect only the individual, are more 
likely to be solved individually—the solutions stemming from a latent 
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culture where this is operative. Thus a medical student has the problem 
of supporting himself. All students recognize this as a serious problem, 
but it is not one they face collectively. The problem presents a different 
set of contingencies and possible solutions to each student, at least 
theoretically. Social class subgroups among students may have some 
latent cultural agreements as to proper solutions to this problem, 
but it is not a problem that has any status in student (manifest) culture. 
It is left to individual solution, and thus potentially to sclutions from 
latent culture. 

We do not want to imply that behavior based on latent culture is 
individual behavior, as the above examples seem to suggest. It is still 
culturally influenced in the sense that the person is constrained in 
formulating his action by the premises of some subculture. But the 
actions we speak of as being based on latent culture will appear on 
the surface to be individual and not be constrained by such influences. 
This is so because latent culture, relating as it does to identities con- 
sidered irrelevant and inappropriate in the setting, appears in the 
form of attitudes and cultural premises that are often unstated and 
undiscussed. These attitudes have not been consciously worked out in 
their relevance to the immediate situation through group discussion 
and interaction. Instead, they were formed in other settings and in 
this setting are taken for granted, although they may be shared and 
supported by other group members of similar latent identity. 

So far we have considered only the case in which the participants 
either share a latent identity or do not. A further complication may 
be introduced by considering the possibility of several kinds of latent 
identities within a group, each person having one from among these 
kinds, so that there are several possible latent cultures and each person 
a potential participant in one of them. An example might be latent 
ethnic identities in a business organization; there might be people of 
several ethnic backgrounds in the organization, and each ethnic type 
would be a possible basis for the operation of a latent culture, but 
each person would be able to participate in only one of these. 

In considering the consequences of such a situation, we need to 
repeat a point made earlier, namely, that latent identities and latent 
cultures associated with them are likely to furnish the bases for the 
formation of latent social structures. What are more usually known as 
“informal” groupings may tend to cluster around a latent culture, the 
members of these groupings sharing some particular latent identity. 
The interaction in such groups helps to maintain the person’s sense 
of his latent identity and to maintain the latent culture by providing 
a group which gives social support for the use of that culture as a 
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basis for behavior. This is important because it suggests the mechanism 
by which these latent identities are maintained operable in an environ- 
ment in which they are regarded as irrelevant or improper, and in 
which they might be expected to die out. 

In the situation in which several kinds of mutually exclusive latent 
identities are present, there may also be several latent structures (in- 
formal groups) present as well. We can now ask under what circum- 
stances the latent culture of one of these groups might affect manifest 
culture by providing the solution to a problem in the immediate set- 
ting, which the whole group eventually adopts. One possibility is that 
groups with greater prestige or power will be more able to mold man- 
ifest culture in this way. It may be, however, that differentials in 
prestige or power between subgroups are not great enough for one of 
them to rule in this way, in which case we would expect the eventual 
solution to be arrived at by some process of compromise. This, of 
course, would only occur where the problem under consideration was 
not serious enough for the entire group that the solution would be 
dictated by the immediate setting (manifest culture) and not be subject 
to influence from the latent culture of any group. 

In addition to the situation where there are many subgroups present, 
there may be only one subgroup that shares a common latent identity 
and culture while the remainder of the larger group is relatively 
diverse, not having such common identities and culture. The members 
of such a group will be more able to influence manifest culture than 
their unorganized counterparts: communication between them will 
proceed more easily because of culturally shared premises; they will 
have operating agreements almost before others are aware that there 
is any problem calling for solution; and so on. This suggests the more 
general proposition that the development of latent culture will depend 
on the relative strength of organization of people of differing latent 
identity. One subgroup may have such strength and others not. 

It appears that this process operated with respect to certain problems 
of the medical students who had several kinds of (latent) social class 
identities. Some were upper middle class while the others came from 
lower strata. When the freshman class faced the problem of what facts 
and theories they should attempt to learn out of the bewildering variety 
they were faced with, the eventual solution—learning what the faculty 
wanted as evidenced by examinations and quizzes—was one which bore 
the mark of the (latent) social class culture of the upper-middle-class 
students. These students were members of medical school fraternities 
and thus more highly organized than the other members of the class 
who did not belong to fraternities. (Formal organization, as in a fra- 
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ternity, should not be taken as an infallible index of the existence of 
latent culture, for such an organization may in fact recruit haphazardly 
and end with a membership with diverse latent identities, thus weaken- 
ing its organization. One of the three medical fraternities in the school 
we studied had these characteristics. Furthermore, when people sort 
themselves out into groups in this way, as the students did when they 
joined fraternities, many “mistakes’’ may be made so that people gain 
membership in the formal organizations without sharing the latent 
culture.) 

Such situations warn us to keep other variables in mind. For in- 
stance, two groups defined by common latent identities may be present, 
yet the cultural background of one is such as to make it less likely 
that its members will combine effectively. It may be that upper-middle- 
class culture provides more experience in “combining” of this sort so 
that where this group participates in an organization with members 
of a lower social class the situation would resemble that in which one 
group participates with a diverse aggregate. Also, even where the 
background culture did not provide this dividend of combining power, 
it might be that persons with certain kinds of latent social identities 
and cultures are more visible to one another than other persons shar- 
ing a different latent identity, thus making it easier for them to 
combine (as, for example, Jews as contrasted with Protestants, drug 
addicts in many settings, homosexuals, and so on). 

Where there are two groups distinguished by common latent iden- 
tities and a third which is an aggregate of diverse identities, the group 
with less power to maintain exclusiveness may find itself further weak- 
ened by the fact that it becomes, in effect, a residual group: everyone 
who does not belong to the more exclusive groups finds his place in 
the less exclusive group, which then has even less strength to achieve 
latent cultural consensus and so to make its contribution to the mani- 
fest culture. 

In cases where one group’s latent culture furnishes the material for 
the manifest culture, the process can be aided or hindered depending 
on whether this group more nearly fits the general public’s cultural 
image of what members of the organization or group should be like. 
Everett Hughes has noted that auxiliary status traits are attached in 
the public mind to many statuses and that status contradictions can 
arise when a person possesses the key or master status trait but is 
deficient in the auxiliary status traits.8 Thus all one needs to be a 


*Everett C. Hughes, Dilemmas and Contradictions of Status, American Journal of 
Sociology 50 (1945), 353-359. 
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doctor is a license, yet it is typically assumed that an M.D. will be 
male, white, and upper middle class. A group which most nearly fits 
the auxiliary status specifications attached to the manifest identity 
(has the proper associated latent identities) may be seen as having 
more authoritative information or more legitimate right to suggest 
solutions for the manifest culture. (This process operates among med- 
ical students, where the upper-middle-class students have more influ- 
ence by virtue of this; likewise among drug addicts, where those who 
most nearly fit the public stereotype of the depraved “dope fiend” are 
commonly viewed as having the “real lowdown” by other addicts.) 
Although we have clearly done no more here than suggest many 
questions to be explored more fully, we have used some of these prop- 
ositions in our work on medical students and hope that others may 
find these ideas suggestive enough to merit consideration in their own 
research. 
Howarp S. Becker and BLANCHE GEER 


Community Studies, Incorporated 
Kansas City, Missourt 
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Book Reviews 


American Trade Union Democracy. By William M. Leiserson. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 254 pp. $7.50. 

This volume by one of the best-informed students of the American 
labor movement is an important addition to the literature. As arbi- 
trator, public official, and social scientist, Leiserson knew collective 
bargaining relations and internal union operations as well as any man 
of his generation. Sympathetic to the growth of unionism and collective 
bargaining, he was nevertheless disturbed by undesirable tendencies 
that were apparent within union government. While the book does 
not deal with some widely publicized evils of the recent past, such as 
Communist influence and racketeering, it has much to say with regard 
to undemocratic tendencies. Leiserson’s work, serious and scholarly 
rather than sensational, can be read with profit by all who are con- 
cerned with industrial relations. 

Leiserson embarked on this project in 1945 and was concerned with 
it until his death in February, 1957. The first three years were devoted 
to library and field research. For varying periods during this time 
three very able men, Joseph Shister, Herbert Lahne, and Joseph Kov- 
ner, were associated with the project as research assistants. They 
gathered much of the material that is presented in the volume, mate- 
rial supplemented by the author from his own rich experience. There- 
after Leiserson worked intermittently upon the manuscript, complet- 
ing all but the final chapter or chapters before his death. The man- 
uscript is published as it was found among his papers, with a minimum 
of updating to make it appropriate to the contemporary scene. 

It is unfortunate that the manuscript was not completed soon after 
the material was gathered. While the illustrative data remain of inter- 
est, the fact that they relate so generally to the mid-forties, with almost 
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no reference to the many important developments of the intervening 
years, makes the book seem dated. Since the forties, moreover, there 
has been a great deal of interest in many of the problems touched on 
in the book, and government investigations and private studies have 
added vastly to our knowledge. In consequence Leiserson’s work makes 
much less of a contribution than would have been the case earlier. So 
much effort in the past decade and a half has gone into an analysis 
of problems of democracy within national unions that much of Leiser- 
son’s work, although original when undertaken, seems generally famil- 
iar now to the well-informed reader. 

The book is strongest in its analysis of the union as a private 
government and in the wealth of illustrative material presented. Prob- 
ably the most important single contribution deals with the union 
convention; here Leiserson’s treatment is easily the best, as well as the 
fullest, to be found in the literature. Other chapters, such as those 
dealing with the national and local union governments, are much less 
original. There is a good analysis of the sources of power of national 
union officers and an able criticism of the judicial process within the 
union movement, centering attention on the lack of an independent 
judiciary. Throughout, Leiserson shows a keen understanding of the 
political process within the trade union. On the other hand some 
important aspects of union government, such as trusteeships, are barely 
referred to. 

Leiserson’s choice of title is open to some question. The title seems 
to assume that union government is in fact democratic, although the 
author emphasizes the existence of undemocratic tendencies within 
unions. He even raises the question as to whether organized labor is 
becoming a menace to freedom or whether, despite autocratic be- 
havior within some unions, the over-all tendency is in the direction 
of greater democracy (p. 81). Evidently in the concluding chapter or 
chapters he planned to return to this theme and present his evaluation 
of the impact of unionism upon democracy, both within the union 
and in the larger society, drawing upon the material presented in the 
earlier chapters. Yet nowhere in the manuscript does he present, in 
any adequate way, his concept of the meaning of democracy in a union 
setting. 

It is unfortunate that the manuscript was not edited more carefully 
before publication. Thus the statement is made (p. 328) that, within 
three months after the formation of the AFL-CIO, the two unions in 
the meat industry merged, whereas in fact the planned merger was 
not consummated and now seems as remote as ever. Similarly an error 
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is made in the description (p. 339) of the basis for determining the 
number of delegates a national union is entitled to send to an AFL- 
CIO convention. There are some cases of questionable interpretation, 
moreover, as in the treatment of the failure of the merged federation 
to launch an organizing drive in the Southern textile industry. The 
Federation’s unwillingness or inability to support an organizing drive 
in the absence of a jurisdictional understanding between the two 
textile unions is viewed as evidence of indirect compulsion exercised 
by the AFL-CIO over autonomous affiliates (p. 333); a more realistic 
view would emphasize the inability of the Federation’s organizing 
staff to operate in the absence of a working agreement between national 
unions over the allocation of the resulting membership. 

Probably many of these minor defects would have been eliminated 
had the author lived to revise and complete his manuscript. Even as 
it stands, however, the book will be read with interest and profit by all 
who wish to understand the American trade union movement. 


SEIDMAN 
Professor of Industrial Relations 
University of Chicago 


Comparative Studies in Administration. Edited by James D. Thomp- 
son, Peter B. Hammond, Robert W. Hawkes, Buford H. Junker, and 
Arthur Tuden. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. 
224 pp. $6.00; paperback, $3.95. 


These twelve Comparative Studies in Administration were gleaned 
from the literature of sociology, anthropology, and administration. 
All but three of the contributions are reprintings of pieces done within 
the last four years; the remaining three are printed for the first time. 
Each study might stand alone; in seriatim, they demonstrate the tre- 
mendous variation in quality and insight that characterizes contempo- 
rary literature in administration. Yet the book’s heavy emphasis on 
empirical field studies is atypical; only three out of the dozen con- 
tributions deal with theory, despite the plethora of such articles in 
public and private administration journals. 

The contributions taken alone tend to be noncomparative; only 
four are cross-cultural and but one is cross-institutional—Thompson 
and Bates’s theoretical piece on technology, in which comparisons 
within the culture are made between mining, manufacturing, univer- 
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sity, and hospitals. Yet the book as a whole achieves its comparative 
purpose, going from sixteenth-century Algonquin tribal decision-mak- 
ing processes, as reported by the anthropologist Walter Miller, to 
twentieth-century organizational behavior of merchant ship crews, as 
described by Stephen Richardson. 

The book is intended for a nonacademic audience—‘responsible 
administrators’ —as well as for students of organizations. Active execu- 
tives will find much to enjoy in the book, especially the fascinating 
pair of analytical case studies by William Dill on the influence of 
the environment on the exercise of managerial autonomy. But after 
they have read the book, they will probably agree with Edward 
Litchfield’s complaint in the Preface that although there has been 
progress in the development of administrative science, it indeed has 
not been rapid. 

It would seem however, that Litchfield’s diagnosis as to why “our 
progress in not more rapid” avoids mention of the major underlying 
obstacle to rapid development within the field: the financial resources 
devoted to empirical work within the field have simply been inade- 
quate. To say we have not yet achieved “at least the minimums of 
broad theory” is contradicted by Litchfield’s earlier “Notes on a Gen- 
eral Theory of Administration.” His co-workers in the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Administrative Science Center do not suffer from a lack 
of broad theory, as their Chapter 1 “On the Study of Administration” 
indicates. The fact that the Center could include only empirical work 
done by its members before coming to Pittsburgh indicates that even 
the Center lacks the funds needed to expedite empirical work in com- 
parative administration. 

A number of times the reviewer is stimulated by the contributors in 
a variety of positive and negative ways. The value of hypotheses is 
dramatically demonstrated in the work of Dill, when his piece is con- 
trasted with the purely empirical work of Harbison and his colleagues 
on “Steel Management on Two Continents.” The richness which the 
anthropologist can bring to administration is demonstrated by Peter 
Hammond in his interesting chapter “The Functions of Indirection 
in Communication.” Confirmation of the fruitlessness of the “size” 
variable is found in the work of Edwin Thomas, who was courageous 
enough to try to study the impact of size in the eighty-three bureaus 
within the Michigan State Department of Social Welfare. Perhaps 
best of all is the new theoretical contribution by Thompson and Tuden 
on “Strategies, Structures, and Processes of Organizational Decision.” 
Their extension of the work of March and Simon on bargaining versus 
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analytic solutions to conflict is a most important contribution—and is 
alone worth the purchase of the book. 

Although we are far from having a social science of administration, 
the eclectic posture of the authors presages sounder development than 
was possible when scholarly work was dominated by “scientific man- 
agement” or a “human relations” doctrine. All the authors of empirical 
chapters found it necessary to work with both psychological and socio- 
logical variables. The amalgam portends important advances, once 
adequate resources become available for energetic pursuit of the fun- 
damentals of administration, cross-culturally and cross-institutionally. 


HAROLD GUETZKOW 
Professor of Political Science and Sociology 
Northwestern University 


Last Man In: Racial Access to Union Power. By Scott Greer. Glen- 
coe, Ill: Free Press, 1959. 189 pp. $4.00. 


The main problem discussed in this book is the manner in which 
minority groups gain leadership in local unions. The answer is found 
in the types of jobs covered by the union and in the structure of the 
union. The search leads the author to examine the latter in some 
detail. Twenty-eight unions in Los Angeles County which had a dis- 
proportionately large number of Mexican and Negro members and 
which had no discriminatory clauses in their constitutions were studied. 

The minorities were found to be concentrated among industrial 
workers and one-job laborers (the latter range from longshoremen to 
dishwashers). Unions covering these jobs had the largest number of 
members in minority groups, regardless of international affiliation. 
Once the men were working, the union organized them, no matter 
what their ethnic identification or the personal prejudices of union 
leaders. On the other hand, employer policies and the need for the 
union to co-operate with employers constituted barriers to placing 
members of the minority group in the more desirable jobs. 

Negroes frequently attended general union meetings. Mexicans as 
well as Negroes often went to the key election meetings. But attendance 
was also a function of the size of the local—the larger the membership, 
the smaller the proportion attending. The higher rates of Negro par- 
ticipation reflects the more uniform and intimidating barriers to mo- 
bility, a greater ethnic self-consciousness, and a cultural background 
that makes the concept of a union easier to communicate to Negroes 
than to Mexicans. 
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In the leadership of the unions, Mexicans and Negroes are under- 
represented, and the degree of underrepresentation was greater in the 
top ranks than in the lower ranks. But there was considerable variation 
in this, depending on the type of union. Where the ethnic minorities 
were segregated in low-pay, low-status jobs, they were more likely to 
form a voting bloc and thus gain more representation in the leadership 
positions. Conversely, when they had opportunities to move upwards 
in their jobs, they had less chance of union office. Thus, the ethnic 
minorities have the best chance for election in the one-job unions, 
and the next best chance in the unskilled industrial unions. Where 
the representatives of the ethnic minority are elected to the boards, 
one or two of their number have a chance of a union staff position. 
The staff job is usually considered as one in which the Negro or 
Mexican is expected to deal only with his own ethnic group. 

In analyzing ethnic representation in union leadership, the author 
finds it useful to distinguish three types of locals according to the 
relationship between the union and the work group: craft locals, hall- 
oriented industrial locals, and plant-oriented industrial locals. These 
also happen to vary according to the average size of the membership 
in them. The union staff controls union affairs closely in the craft 
locals, with unpaid shop stewards either nonexistent or strictly sub- 
ordinated. In the plant-oriented locals, the shop stewards have the 
most influence, and there is a close relationship between the union and 
the members. Attendance at general membership meetings is by far 
ihe greatest at plant-oriented locals. Since the attendance at the special 
election meetings is about the same for all three types, the proportion 
of members who vote at the election meetings but know little of every- 
day union affairs is greater in the hall-oriented and craft unions. The 
latter are thus more easily dominated by the permanent staff. From 
this finding one could almost guess that minority group representation 
on the union boards and among the shop stewards is greater in the 
plant-oriented locals than in the other two types. Thus, the more 
democratic plant-oriented locals, in which the membership has genuine 
political power, are more responsive to the interests of the ethnic 
minorities than are the hall-oriented locals and the craft locals, the 
last being the least responsive. 

Race is an issue in the local unions, not as a matter of principle, 
but as a practical matter only. Some of the craft locals are dominated 
completely by their international officers, and there is no local auton- 
omy. Negroes and Mexicans get little support from these unions in 
their efforts to retain their jobs in times of recession or to improve 
their job status in prosperous times. These craft unions allow man- 
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agement to determine how many minority persons they want to hire. 
A second type of craft local is called “captive” because it is dominated 
by allied unions. These are the craft unions with large numbers of 
Negroes and Mexicans in the work force, usually of low-status jobs. 
Participation in these locals is generally low, but Mexicans and Negroes 
participate more than do other members. The latter usually get rep- 
resentation in leadership positions in the captive locals, but this is 
part of the control system rather than of the power of the rank and 
file. The captive locals try to be equitable in placing ethnic minorities 
with employers. 

The hall-oriented unions are strong organizationally, but have low 
rank-and-file participation. Since there is the possibility of democratic 
control, the staffs of the unions rule by machine politics, demagoguery, 
or charismatic leaders. They tend to accept the ethnic policies imposed 
by the employers. It is only in the plant-oriented locals, where the 
structure is democratic and the membership is participant, that the 
ethnic minorities are well represented in the leadership and the leaders 
work hard to prevent discriminatory treatment by employers. Some- 
times, however, there is discrimination in the membership, and when 
the employers are also discriminatory, the union is not likely to change 
the pattern of discrimination. 

The ethnic leader trained for a staff position is usually chosen to 
keep his ethnic group under control. The “labor liberals” in the union 
who want to enforce nondiscriminatory policies are often persons of 
little power, when they would need more than the usual power to 
accomplish their objective. So the chances of gaining nondiscriminatory 
practices in hiring and promotion seem to be primarily a function of 
the structure of the local union and the attitudes of the employers. 

A good deal of thought, insight, and observation went into this 
study. It is somewhat weak in scholarship, but is nevertheless a sig- 
nificant contribution to the understanding of union structure and how 
it functions for ethnic minorities. 

ARNOLD M. ROsE 
Professor of Soctology 
University of Minnesota 


Management in the Industrial World: An International Analysis. 
By Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. 413 pp. $7.00. 


At a time when world-wide political and economic forces are de- 
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manding increasing attention from both businessmen and scholars, this 
new book on comparative international management is particularly 
significant. With notable success, the book organizes and interprets a 
great deal of descriptive material on management in eleven foreign 
countries and in the United States. Its main theme is that of man- 
agement as a factor in industrial growth, and an ingenious conceptual 
framework makes possible an analytical treatment of management in 
the various countries. 

A number of interesting propositions are advanced as being appli- 
cable to nearly all industrial societies. One is that the general direction 
of management development in all advancing industrial societies is 
the same. Another is that industrialism may be accelerated or retarded 
by factors affecting management development, and hence “no country 
can expect to industrialize unless it can finance and build on a sizable 
scale the particular kinds of educational institutions which an industri- 
al society demands.” A further proposition is that in each industrialized 
society there will develop a professional managerial class, but there is 
little reason to fear that working masses will be exploited by that class. 
The implications of these and other propositions are well developed, 
both in the conceptual framework presented in Part I and in the analy- 
sis of management country by country in Part II. 

The basic proposition that the development of managerial resources 
is essential for industrial growth should be reassuring to American 
businessmen who worry about rising overhead costs and the prolifera- 
tion of administrative hierarchies. Novelist Cameron Hawley, returning 
from extensive world travels, asserted that foreign manufacturers de- 
rive competitive advantages over their United States counterparts not 
from low wages for rank-and-file workers but by abjuring costly ad- 
ministrative staffs and staff services. In Hawley’s view the expanding 
use of managerial and administrative personnel is a cancer requiring 
surgery. This book takes the opposite view—that the patrimonial and 
authoritarian characteristics of foreign managements are characteristic 
of underdeveloped or nonindustrialized countries. Countries seeking 
greater industrialization will have to pay increasing attention to man- 
agerial organization, policies, and development. Administrative and 
managerial staffs are a scarce resource and should be safeguarded and 
appreciated. Businessmen who might be inclined to agree with Hawley 
or to succumb to the spell of low-cost foreign manufacturing would 
do well to read this book before trying to run their companies as their 
counterparts in foreign countries and before seeking to contract work 
out to foreign manufacturers. It would be ironic if, as underdeveloped 
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countries turn to the know-how of American businessmen, those same 
businessmen should seek to regress to the paternalistic and authori- 
tarian patterns of the countries that seek their aid. 

The conceptual framework developed in Part I by the book’s two 
designated authors includes a threefold concept of management as (1) 
an economic resource, (2) a system of authority, and (3) a social class 
or an elite. This framework is a useful tool of analysis, making clear 
the uniformities and differences in management in the several countries. 
However, since the concepts center upon the main theme of the book, 
economic and industrial growth, they represent only a beginning in 
the effort to develop a complete and universal theory of management. 
Such a theory will eventually need to include the psychological and 
sociological elements in the internal administration of the business 
enterprise, with a comprehension of decision making, organizational 
behavior, motivation, and human relations. 

Part II contains a series of short chapters, each devoted to analyzing 
management in the United States and the following eleven countries: 
India, modern Egypt, Chile, Israel, France, Italy, Japan, Germany, 
Sweden, Great Britian, and the Soviet Union. Several of these chapters 
were written by contributing authors, all of whom are outstanding 
authorities on the country about which they write. Charles A. Myers 
wrote the chapters on India, Chile, and Sweden, and Frederick Harbi- 
son wrote those on Egypt and Japan. 

This descriptive material varies in quantity and quality, but the 
quality is generally high. It is disappointing that these chapters seem 
more like summaries than fully written accounts; most are based on 
large-scale studies reported at greater length elsewhere. Although highly 
condensed and deliberately fitted to the basic conceptual scheme, the 
chapters are interesting enough to inspire the reader to explore the 
abundant source materials indicated in the footnotes. The chapter on 
Soviet Russia, with its 154 footnotes, appears to be based entirely on 
secondary sources, whereas most of the other chapters are the writers’ 
firsthand accounts. The chapter on management in Great Britain is 
disappointing in its brevity and its lack of depth. The perspectives on 
American management, while frequently trenchant and critical, some- 
how fail to reflect the dynamic nature of management with its current 
trend to embrace applications of the mathematical and behavioral 
sciences. In general, differences in the degree of industrialization exist- 
ing in and desired by each country are explicitly recognized. 

This book offers many useful insights and demonstrates the value 
of using an adequate conceptual framework in presenting empirical 
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data. It integrates and systematizes a growing body of knowledge about 
international management. The book will prove useful in courses in 
international management, although consideration should be given to 
using with it a casebook such as John Fayerweather’s Management of 
International Operations (McGraw-Hill, 1960). The thoughtful busi- 
nessman, particularly one who has a mission abroad, will also profit 
greatly from this book. 

E. MCFARLAND 

Professor of Business Administration 
Michigan State University 


Men Who Manage. By Melville Dalton. New York: John Wiley, 
1959. 318 pp. $6.75. 


Men Who Manage has emerged from ten years of carefully docu- 
mented in-plant experience and observation by a well-trained, per- 
ceptive sociologist. It has a nonjudgmental, natural-history flavor. Dal- 
ton has tried hard to preserve this flavor throughout. He is sensitive to 
the intrusion of his own or of generally held social values into his 
interpretation of events. He insists that the book is “not an effort at 
muckraking, or an apology, or a guidebook in disguise, or an attempt 
to belittle bureaucratic operations.” Rather he is trying “to get as close 
as possible to the world of managers and to interpret this world and 
its problems from the inside as they are seen and felt at various points 
and levels” (p. 1). 

And no reader can doubt Dalton’s objectivity or the seriousness of 
his effort to report events as the participants, rather than the observers, 
see them. His objectivity is maintained when he goes beyond the par- 
ticipants’ explanations of events and provides hypotheses that interpret 
the data better than do the participants’ explanations. Because of his 
objectivity, and because he has written in understandable language, 
his book can provide perspective and many valuable insights to man- 
agers. 

The book is full of interesting and useful data for sociologists as 
well. Although industrial sociologists are already familiar with some 
of the material from previously published papers, the development of 
supporting data and generalizations is much richer here. For example, 
his discussion of the functions of cliques in organizations is an excellent 
contribution. He identifies five common types of cliques which are 
formed in response to the stresses generated in bureaucratic settings 
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and analyzes them in terms of the pressures and common purposes 
that cause the cliques to form and to be maintained. One of these 
types, consisting of a superior and all or most of his subordinates, is 
said to be the most common and enduring clique in large structures, 
suggesting the power of bureaucratic organization to produce social 
ties patterned on its formal power structure. Recognition of the central 
role of the small group in organization dynamics is given in the state- 
ment: “Cliques are the indispensable promoters and _ stabilizers—as 
well as resisters—of change; they are essential both to cement the 
organization and to accelerate action” (p. 68). 

The foregoing statement is typical of the generalizations with which 
the reader of Men Who Manage is rewarded. Dalton is preoccupied 
with observing the uniformities of social events in American industry 
and in tracing their interconnections. He treats American industrial 
bureaucracy as an ultimate fact, a given and unchangeable environ- 
ment, just as do the managers he observes. Their efforts to adapt to 
this environment constitute the focus of his study with the result that 
the “informal” and “unofficial” are highlighted. 

Some of his most important generalizations have to do with modes 
of adaptation and with the kinds of men who succeed or fail under 
contemporary industrial conditions and in contemporary terms. ‘‘Per- 
sons able to deal with the confusion come to the fore as leaders” (p. 68). 
“Ambiguity thus selects those most able to absorb, or resolve and utilize, 
conflict for personal and organizational ends” (p. 258). As to modes 
of adaptation, Dalton asserts that “the study eventually generalizes 
on compromise between two types of managers.... On the one hand 
are the systematizers and routinizers to whom n.ethod and procedure 
are paramount. On the other hand are the adapters and reorganizers 
who stress ends over means” (p. 7). 

Despite the keenness of his observations and the wealth of general- 
ization, the book is disappointing in one respect. Because he, like his 
subjects, has accepted modern American industrial bureaucracy as 
an ultimate fact, he has few recommendations for action beyond some 
of the procedures already invented by the subjects of his investigaiion. 
While such generalizations as those given above are powerful, his chap- 
ter entitled “Conclusions,” in which he tries to sketch the “larger 
meanings of our inquiry” is comparatively weak. 

In reading the conclusions, it is as though the penetrating intelli- 
gence, which could see so well into the interplay of forces in ongoing 
organizations, refused to set itself the task of estimating long-term 
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consequences, of visualizing how other forces might change the situa- 
tion if they could be introduced, of asking whether bureaucracy ts an 
ultimate fact, or of wondering to what extent the analysis may be 
culture-bound. Dalton shies away from speculation. He describes 
himself as marginal to the academic and found guilty of irresponsible 
generalization by the practitioner. He does not accept the assumptions 
that pass for theory in either group. But both groups press in and 
exert an inhibiting effect. First, as an academic, he explicitly avoids 
the role of practitioner, manipulator, or experimenter. One can almost 
hear him echoing Pareto’s claim to being scorekeeper rather than 
player in the game. This orientation is itself a value orientation and 
can prevent inquiry into such problems as change induction. There is 
no search for conditions under which men might work together more 
productively, more creatively, and more satisfactorily. Second, as an 
industrial man, he avoids speculation and intellectualism. For example, 
he does not seek a definition of organizational health or pathology, 
which might have provided a broader perspective for organizing his 
data (although definitions of individual health and pathology are 
taken over unquestioningly from psychology). 

Compromise, ambiguity, and confusion are key terms in the book. 
Men who manage must be masters of compromise. And the author 
himself is caught in a compromise. The discussion of conflict reflects 
the mood. Dalton notes in one paragraph that without conflict “the 
organization would be an organism, with the social life of members 
on the same level as that in the beehive” (p. 264). In the next para- 
graph he observes that “perpetual harmony is alien to all life.” The 
section is entitled “Positive Aspects of Conflict” and is intended to 
show that conflict is often beneficial. This is an important issue, and a 
thorough exploration of it would provide a useful perspective through- 
out the book. Instead the exploration is superficial. 

Organizations have parts that are alive and in communication, and 
organizations can reproduce themselves. By the biologist’s definition, 
they are organisms. Moreover, socia! organisms and their societies are 
not without conflict. Their continued survival depends upon their 
ability to resolve the multiple conflicts that continually confront them. 
The focus in human organizations is appropriately on the sources of 
conflict and on methods of resolving conflict, rather than on its pres- 
ence or absence. Such an orientation would put compromise as a 
method of conflict resolution in its proper place as one of the less 
intelligent methods of resolution, would put power struggles set up 
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in win-lose terms in the same perspective, and would provide a place 
for the integrative solutions that Dalton so rarely encountered in 
modern industrial organizations. 

HERBERT A. SHEPARD 
Professor of Behavioral Science 
Case Institute of Technology 


Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics. By Seymour M. Lipset. 

New York: Doubleday, 1960. 432 pp. $4.95. 

Lipset says in his foreword that he tried “to create an integrated 
book” having as its main problem “democracy as a characteristic of 
social systems.”” Some main points of attention in the book were fixed 
by the content of articles previously published, but integration of these 
several inquiries was achieved “by writing a number of essays especially 
for this volume and by extensively rewriting others.” In addition to 
an introduction titled “The Sociology of Politics” and a postscript 
which inquires into the prospect that “the democratic class struggle 
will continue, but it will be a fight without ideologies,” there are eleven 
chapters reporting ten more or less related but differentiable studies. 
They examine: (1) the relation of a nation’s economic affluence to 
its capability for maintaining a stable political order of democratic 
character; (2) the consequences for stable democratic government of 
(a) social division and social conflict and (b) the degree of legitimacy 
attributed to government; (3) political ideologies among low-income 
segments of populations; (4) support for nondemocratic movements 
(political extremism) among the parts of populations that fall near 
the center in ideological commitment; (5) a summary analysis of par- 
ticipation in voting with emphasis on the impact of cross pressures; 
(6) the relation of social classes and of major social changes to left 
or right position taking in elections (two chapters); (7) party prefer- 
ence of social classes in the United States; (8) the status of the intel- 
lectual in the United States, how he expresses himself in politics, and 
his influence in politics; (9) the presidential election of 1860 as key 
to the subsequent political commitment of the white population of 
the South; and (10) an examination of several significant features of 
the political process within American labor organizations. The last 
three items, as noted, examine experience in the United States. The 
first two draw upon experience in North America, South and Central 
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America, and Europe. The remaining studies compare experience in 
the United States and western European countries. 

In the main the basic information from which the findings are drawn 
is extracted from the writings of other people. Seven of the ten studies 
provide substantial tabulations of quantitative data. Lipset himself 
appears to have searched out the figures for one of them (item 9). The 
tabulations in the other studies were either taken from publications 
by other students or were prepared by Lipset from IBM cards supplied 
by other students (in each case with credit to the supplier, of course). 
The studies which make least use of tables still put considerable reli- 
ance on quantitative data, but it must also be said that nonquantita- 
tive material is explored where it is considered relevant and significant. 
There are no calculations or formulas calling for competence in math- 
ematics or statistics, and the most traditional political scientist cannot 
accuse the author of utilizing jargon. 

The contribution of the book is not primarily that of collecting 
new information. It lies rather in an imaginative treatment of data 
already available. Acknowledging that I may have missed Hamlet in 
my staring at smaller actors on this stage, I will say that the author's 
attention is directed primarily to two ends: First, he assembles or 
reassembles raw facts, findings, and small propositions and relates 
them together either to produce new generalizations of notable com- 
prehensiveness and interest or to provide firmer foundations for gen- 
eralizations that were already in the literature. Second, where the 
material does not permit construction of generalized statements, Lip- 
set’s simple analysis points out what one would want to look for if 
he had thought about it and sets forth hints, suggestions, and firm 
hypotheses to guide further inquiry. I am not sophisticated in what 
is called political sociology, but I hazard a prediction that nearly all 
who like to stand under that banner will think that Lipset’s analysis 
and additions to theory are, on the whole, very good indeed. 

The following observations by an institution-oriented, tradition- 
bound political scientist will at least do no harm. 

1. I am struck by the complete absence of (in my view) unwarranted 
pretentiousness on the part of the author. There is nowhere in the 
book a claim that here is a generalized statement of high-probability 
relationships adequate for confident predictions and sufficient to guide 
action in a world of active politics. I see Lipset as one who addresses 
himself to other researchers and analysts, hoping that his effort will be 
rewarded in some future realization of a scientific literature. 
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2. This book confirms my judgment that the day of warranted 
application of a social science to decision and action in public politics 
is indeed a long way off. Rarely does the organizer of popular support 
fit his acts to an image of the expectation systems of massive publics. 
Rather he addresses himself to segments of population—the voters of 
a county, the land-owning cotton farmers, and the like. It appears to 
me that the variations of experience from segment to segment are so 
great that the practical man must address his action to subsystems that 
are lost in the great systems with which so much of the literature of 
political sociology now deals. I doubt that any statesman or politician 
can make any practical use of the fact that approximately x per cent 
of the potential nationwide electorate voted in a presidential election, 
since this index is a compound of electoral jurisdictions where no 
Negroes or no Mennonites vote at any time, of one-party communities 
where very few members of any differentiable group vote on general 
election day, and of other jurisdictions where voting is an ethical 
obligation and consistently up to 90 per cent of the citizens aged 
twenty-one or more go to the polls. 

3. Lipset’s book and, I believe, other voting studies that depend 
on quantitative data are insufficiently aware of institutional disturb- 
ances. Lipset’s comparative analysis of American and European expe- 
rience is not adjusted to differences in the way majorities are formed 
for enacting major governmental policies—in many American city 
councils and state legislatures by near-unanimous authentication of 
agreements reached outside the institution and given to the official 
lawmakers, in the United States Congress by formation of ad hoc 
party coalitions for decision on specific issues, in Britain on election 
day by giving the government to one party, and in France by recon- 
stituting the government of the day by transient assignments of party 
leaders to cabinet positions. I think some of the students of voting 
behavior in the United States would profit from reading about the 
electoral college arrangement for choosing the president of the United 
States. These and some other institutions or establishments of practice 
seem to me to be prime variables that are too often lost or too nearly 
smothered in contemporary quantitative analysis. 


CHARLES S. HYNEMAN 
Professor of Government 
Indiana University 
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The Causes of Management Conflict. T. E. Stephenson. California 
Management Review, 2 (Winter 1960), 90-97. Available from the 
California Management Review, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Single 
copy, $2.00. 


Three general sources of potential conflict exist within management: 
resentment over certain types of authority, intra-organizational differ- 
ences, and personality and social differences. A cursory, nontheoretical 
treatment is given to each of these in the present article based upon 
several examples from British industry. The author concludes that it 
is the problem of management to decide how much and what kind of 
conflict is desirable. 

Conflicts over authority have arisen from several causes. The general 
emphasis upon democracy in political life and the current stress on 
the value of the individual enable managers to question the exercise 
of authority. Intra-organizational sources of conflict include the per- 
ennial problems of staff-line and interdepartmental differences. The 
author points out that in British industry there is a particularly strong 
bias against personnel specialists. In addition, strong social groupings 
are sometimes formed around those who went to one of the “older” 
universities, i.e., Oxford or Cambridge, and those who graduated from 
the newer, provincial universities. Geographical differences between 
those from North and South England are further sources for potential 
conflict. 


Collective Bargaining in Sweden. Rennie E. Clayton. Journal of 
Industrial Relations, 1 (1959), 98-110. Available from P. J. Self, 
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Business Manager, c/o Employers’ Federation, Goldsbrough House, 
11 Loftus St., Sydney, N.S.W. Single copy, $1.40. 


The history of labor unions and collective bargaining in Sweden is 
briefly set forth in this study, which attempts to explain Sweden's 
record of industrial peace and good labor relations. The labor market 
is highly organized and is represented by two “peak” organizations, 
the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions (LO) and the Central 
Organization of Salaried Employers (TCO). Another “peak” organ- 
ization, the Swedish Employers’ Confederation (SAF), represents a 
‘majority of the employers. Industry-wide contracts negotiated between 
the SAF and LO cover more than half of the industrial workers in 
Sweden. In addition, a number of joint committees have come into 
operation since 1938. These include the Labour Market Board, which 
deals with major issues affecting the labor market, and the Enterprise 
Councils existing in many factories as channels of labor-management 
communication. At some level or another both the union organizations 
and the SAF “participate in most of the important legislation that is 
passed in Sweden.” And, while there is no formal relationship between 
the trade unions and the Labour party, the fact that the Social Demo- 
crats have been in office almost continuously since 1932 has had an 
important influence on the nature of labor relations in the country. 
A number of factors are used to explain the history of good labor 
relations including the existence of this labor-management machinery, 
the basic homogeneity in Swedish society, high standards of living and 
social mobility, and the existence of a highly pluralistic society, which 
means that all loyalties are not tied up with union membership. 


Control as an Organizational Process. Chadwick J. Haberstroh. 
Management Science, 6 (1960), 165-171. Available from Harold 
H. Couvet, Business Manager, P.O. Box 273, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
Single copy, $2.50. 

The research reported in this study is an attempt to discover the 
extent to which cybernetics, the study of self-regulating systems, applies 
to organizations. The author has made a study of a specific American 
steel firm in order to explore the effect of organization purposes upon 
control processes. The company had four major goals related to cost 
reduction, production level, safety, and medical care. Each of these 
resulted in a limited number of operative goals (means) which, in 
turn, served as a basis for feedback and reappraisal of the goals and 
control system. Concentrating on the safety program, the author de- 
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lineated two types of responses: routine controls—accident investiga- 
tions, safety conferences, special inspections, cleanup work—and non- 
routine controls—changes in personnel and organizational structure 
and the innovation of new programs and activities. Expressing these 
activities diagrammatically and mathematically, the author concludes 
that the assumptions of cybernetic theory are applicable to human 
organizations. In the case study reported here “the theory points up 
the influence of information feedback upon the actions of executives 
in attempting to realize the organization objectives.” 


Democracy and Local Government. Hugh Whalen. Canadian Public 
Administration, 3 (1960), 1-13. Available from the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration of Canada, 33 Isabella St., Toronto 5, Ont. 
Single copy, $1.50. 


The first in an issue devoted to local government in Canada, this 
article investigates the relationship between democratic theory and 
the conditions of local government in the modern welfare state. A large 
part of our democratic mythology, the author suggests, is a reflection 
of a bygone era and the “institutions and procedures necessary to 
secure its realization in today’s environment” are different from “those 
evolved in a previous era.”” The author discusses three major develop- 
ments of the twentieth century that have obviated many of the tra- 
ditional practices of local government. In the first place, increased 
urbanization and mobility have eroded small community life so that 
it becomes increasingly difficult for citizens to “feel the local com- 
munity.” Contrary to traditional assumptions, not only has local admin- 
istration greatly expanded but many programs require a growing 
degree of technical skill. A third factor is the general chaos of munici- 
pal structure with its overlapping jurisdictions, competing compe- 
tencies, and increasing supervision by a multitude of state and national 
agencies and legislatures over which it has little control. The author 
asserts that we must cease defending many of these inadequacies of 
local government. Political realism requires a new “‘scientific” look at 
the structure and functions of local self-government. 


Economic Development in Brazil: Its Sociological Implications. L. A. 
Costa Pinto. International Social Science Journal, 9 (1959), 589- 
597. Available from the Director-General, Unesco, Place de Fonte- 
noy, Paris 7--, France. Single copy, $2.00. 


This article reviews the major social changes occurring in modern 
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Brazil and suggests some of their sociological and political implications. 
Thus the author deals briefly with such things as urbanization, secu- 
larization, social stratification, and the power structure. 

Historically, Brazil had a rigidly dichotomous class system with 
plantation proprietors at one end and slaves at the other. The middle 
group was economically and politically unimportant. The substantial 
urbanization, industrialization, and internal migration since the First 
World War has created new classes of industrial proletariat and execu- 
tives. Increased governmental activity has produced a large group of 
white-collar bureaucrats who make up most of the Brazilian middle 
class. Economic integration of the country is still incomplete, while the 
success of attempts by the State to regulate employer-employee relations 
has been confined largely to the metropolitan centers. The author 
concludes that it is not the social changes themselves which are chiefly 
responsible for the problems currently faced by governmental leaders 
but the side by side existence of the old and new in permanent conflict 
and contradiction, with neither having “the necessary force to eliminate 
or to replace the other.” 


Human Relations in Formal Organizations. Robert Dubin. Review 
of Educational Research, 29 (1959), 357-366. Available from Frank 
W. Hubbard, Assistant Executive Secretary for Information Services, 
NEA, Washington 6, D.C. 


This article is a broad review of the noneducational research and 
theory of formal organizations. The subject matter is dealt with under 
the headings of general theory, technology, organization structure, 
human relations in work and authority, and command and leadership. 
A useful bibliography of over fifty studies and commentaries has been 
included. 

The author classifies the general theory on the subject into five 
schools of thinking: (1) the individual self-realization approach epit- 
omized in the work of Chris Argyris, (2) the interaction approach 
characterized by the work of William F. Whyte, (3) the game theory 
school represented by Herbert Simon and Harold Guetzkow, (4) the 
approach emphasizing the bureaucratic nature of administration pop- 
ular with both sociologists and political scientists, and (5) the 
institutional analysis theory which “sees organizational behavior as 
responding to a wide range of forces, only some of which are diréctly 
amenable to administrative control.” Technology is considered in terms 
of both the actual tools involved in any performance and “the body of 
ideas which express the goals of the work” and “its functional import- 
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ance.” Among other things the author also considers the paradox of 
formal organization which has been revealed by many different studies, 
that many styles of administration (participative, democratic, or au- 
thoritarian) are equally successful under certain conditions. 


Industrial Man. Ed. by W. Lloyd Warner and Norman H. Martin. 
New York, 1959. 580 pp. Available from Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. Single copy, $6.50. 

In selecting and editing their collection of essays, many of which 
have been published elsewhere, the authors have set themselves several 
tasks. In order to understand the place of the businessman in American 
society one must know something of his social origins, psychological 
characteristics, career patterns, and his roles in the organization and 
the community at large. It is not that too little but rather that too much 
has been written on many of these subjects. Thus the authors have 
culled the field, selected pertinent material, and grouped it into several 
subsections for presentation with appropriate introductory essays for 
each section. 

The first two sections deal with the business executive as an indi- 
vidual: “The Personalities of Managers,” including articles by William 
E. Henry and Robert K. Merton, and “The Career Line: Occupational 
and Social Mobility,” with contributions by Warner and James C. 
Abegglen and Mabel Newcomer among others. Sections 4 through 7 
deal with internal aspects of the business firm, including “The Goals 
and Tasks of Management,” “Industrial Hierarchies: The Social 
Structure of Business Enterprise,” and “Conflict and Cooperation: 
Unions and Management.” Section 8 contains selections on the role of 
the businessman in society and the following section contains four 
essays On management ideologies. The last section of the book offers 
articles on some of the problems and issues faced by the businessman 
today. These range from an article ““The Problem of Freedom” by 
Bennet E. Kline to “The Problem of Bigness” by Kenneth Boulding. 
A selected bibliography of over two hundred works has been appended 
to the collection. 


Japanese and American Perceptions of Occupations. Charles E. 
Ramsey and Robert J. Smith. American Journal of Sociology, 65 
(1960), 475-482. Available from the University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $1.75. 

A group of American and Japanese high school students, in both 
cases drawn from an urban and rural high school, were asked to rank 
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different occupations in terms of prestige, social importance, i.e., func- 
tional necessity, and income. The expectation was that there would be 
a high degree of agreement in the rankings made by these two different 
groups. 

This expectation was generally born out, although there were several 
individual cases of striking differences in prestige and social importance 
rankings which the authors discuss in some detail. However, pro- 
fessions were at the top of both prestige scales, and occupations at 
the bottom were either agricultural, blue-collar, or clerical, the latter 
being those which require little formal education. The highest cor- 
relations in both groups was between perceived income and prestige 
ranking while functional necessity showed a low correlation with 
prestige. The similarities of rankings within the two groups of students, 
male-female and urban-rural, indicate that differences in perceptions 
of occupations are disappearing in highly industrialized societies. 


Leadership, Psychology, and Organizational Behavior. Bernard M. 
Bass. New York, 1960. 548 pp. Available from Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. Single copy, $6.50. 
This study is an attempt to integrate into one general theory what 

is presently known about how and why people organize and interact, 
including material on the various aspects of leadership. Using the 
group, “a collection of individuals whose existence as a collection is 
rewarding to the individuals,” as the unit of study, a formal theory 
of definitions, postulates, and theorems is developed as the framework 
for presenting findings from over one thousand references in sociology, 
psychology, political science, history, and related fields. Central to the 
analysis are some concepts of psychology, including reinforcement 
theory, learning theory, and interaction potential. 

Part 2 of the work examines the concepts of group effectiveness and 
attractiveness and suggests how these attributes may be made opera- 
tional and measured. The next four parts deal with certain aspects 
of leadership. Some of the chapters treat leadership as a function of 
interaction with the group while others consider it as a function of 
individual abilities. “Development and Transfer of Ability to Lead” 
and “Management Development” are two of the chapters in this section 
of the book. Other chapters consider leadership as a function of status 
and prestige. The final part of the study deals with interaction poten- 
tial, its relation to group effectiveness, and the processes of leadership 
in times of emergencies. A concluding chapter outlines the theory and 
summarizes the relevant findings. A very extensive bibliography, most 
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of which is mentioned in the text, has been appended for further 
reference. 


Measurement and Evaluation of Organizational Performance. Paul 
Wasserman. Ithaca, N.Y., 1959. Available from the Graduate 
School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Single copy, $3.75. 

This annotated bibliography represents a broad but selective survey 
of social science materials on the subject of the measurement and 
evaluation of organization performance. It contains material published 
between 1945 and September 1958, although some earlier works are 
also included. The major part of the collection is subdivided into 
subject areas with author and title indexes added. 

The first section of the bibliography contains general, theoretical 
material on the subject; the second section includes selections dealing 
with the performance measurements for the total enterprise, both 
business and nonbusiness. The various functional units of organization 
are covered in the third section of the work, including pertinent ma- 
terials on accounting and finance, advertising and public relations, 
purchasing, research and development, and sales and marketing. The 
final section surveys works dealing with the measurement of individual 
performance including a subsection on the evaluation of executive 
performance. 


Measurement of Status Relations in a Hospital. L. Edna Rogers. 
Columbus, 1959. 55 pp. Available from the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, College of Engineering, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O. Single copy, $2.00. 


The major purpose of this study is to analyze the performance of a 
“status description scale” in measuring intra-organizational social 
stratification. The investigation, which was set in a 600-bed general 
hospital, was concerned with the manner in which occupants of similar 
positions maximized or minimized status differentiations in relation 
to the occupants of other positions in the organization. Fifty-five nurses 
in eighteen different nursing stations were asked to describe the attend- 
ing physician, chief resident, assistant resident, and head nurse using 
the ten-item scale. The items on the scale were viewed conceptually 
as describing three dimensions of stratification: (1) power differences; 
(2) social distance; and (3) prestige distribution. 

The last chapter is devoted to analyzing the success of this scale in 
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terms of its reliability, its ability to discriminate between subgroups 
in the sample, and its independence of the respondent’s attitudes 
toward her status and toward her job. The first half of the study 
offers a general survey of the thinking and literature on stratification, 
especially within formal organizations, and the methodological tech- 
niques of the present work. The author concludes with the hope that 
the “‘status description scale,” with necessary alterations, will prove 
useful in studying stratification in other organizational settings. 


Military Elite and Social Change: Egypt since Napoleon. Morroe 
Berger. Research Monograph No. 6, Princeton, 1960. 35 pp. 
Available from the Center for International Studies, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N.J. Single copy, $0.50. 


In the West military elites have generally been conservative or 
reactionary, allied with the vested interests of the status quo. In the 
Near East, however, they have been much more revolutionary in out- 
look, being drawn largely from urban middle-class and peasant groups. 
This study is semihistorical in character, presenting a survey of the 
role of Egyptian military elites in the introduction of social change. 

The author begins with a brief discussion of the impact of the Napo- 
leonic era, which renewed the contact between Egypt and technologi- 
cally advanced Europe. There followed a brief period under Muham- 
med Ali when the Moslem ruler attempted to introduce change and 
modernize the nation as a means to dynastic military power. During 
the ensuing years of British domination, the Egyptian military elite 
was introduced to Western concepts and practices and gradually 
developed a sense of self-awareness. The last half of the work is devoted 
to a discussion of the military regime since 1952, when the army be- 
came, for the first time, “a conscious, independent agent of social 
change.” The author analyzes many of the writings of the elite to 
discover the image which they have of the future Egypt. In the con- 
clusion there are general comments on the army as a tool of change, 
and some questions are raised about the efficacy of centrally directed, 
total, social, economic, and political change and the extent to which 
it can be successful. On this last point the author takes a somewhat 
pessimistic position. 


A Norwegian Contribution to Management Development. E. Wright 
Bakke. Bergen, Norway, 1959. 158 pp. Available from the Yale 
Labor and Management Center, 333 Cedar St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
Single copy, $2.50. 
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In 1953 the Foundation for Administrative Research, under the 
guidance of the Norwegian School of Economics and Business Admin- 
istration at Bergen, began an advanced management program for top 
executives in Norwegian business firms. By the end of 1957, five classes 
totalling 150 graduates had participated in the eleven-week program, 
and the Foundation wished to undertake an evaluation of the results. 
The present work, done by Professor Bakke of the Yale Labor and 
Management Center, gives the results of the study. It is useful not only 
as an analysis of the management program itself but as a methodo- 
logical study of the techniques and approaches to evaluating such 
programs in general. 

Two different groups of criteria were used for evaluation purposes. 
The first of these was related to the benefits which the participants 
and their firms experienced as a result of the program. The first two 
chapters of the study present the methods and results using these 
criteria. The discussion is based on the evaluations of the participants, 
their superiors, and their subordinates, using the interviewing and 
follow-up questionnaire techniques. The second and more difficult 
group of criteria was related to those things which people “who study 
and try to understand the structure and dynamics of organization and 
its relation to individual participants, would consider to be essential cri- 
teria of adequacy.” Based on evaluations by course leaders and students 
of organizational behavior, the results obtained from these criteria 
are given in the last two chapters. A copy of the follow-up questionnaire 
that was used is appended to the study. 


Social Integration, Social Rank, and Processes of Interaction. Peter 
M. Blau. Human Organization, 18 (1959-1960), 152-157. Avail- 
able from the Society for Applied Anthropology, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. Single copy, $1.75. 

The difference between the extent of an individual's social integra- 
tion, social acceptance in a group, and social rank and the extent of 
an individual's ability to command deference and respect as measured 
by his ability to initiate informally actions for others is used to explain 
disparate findings in two empirical studies. In the first of these studies, 
conducted in a federal law enforcement agency, a high correlation 
was found between the number of in-group contacts each individual 
received and such things as expertise, participation in discussions at 
meetings, and extent of interaction with outsiders. The second group 
studied was a public welfare agency in a large city. Some of the previous 
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relationships did not hold in this agency, and a low correlation was 
found, for example, between the number of in-group contacts received 
and social rank as an expert. However, there was still a positive cor- 
relation between contacts and interaction with outsiders. In discussing 
these differences in findings the author suggests that such things as 
expertise and participation in discussion meetings are related to the 
individual’s informal social rank while interaction with outsiders is 
related to the individual's social integration in the group. Since expert- 
ness had a high positive value in the law enforcement agency, observa- 
tions of in-group contacts measured not only social rank but also 
integration. In the welfare agency, however, expertness in handling 
cases was much less valued so that those who were most often con- 
sulted by their colleagues were not necessarily the persons who were 
most socially integrated. 


Some Problems of Cross-cultural Measurement. Charles E. Ramsey 
and Jenaro Collzao. Rural Sociology, 25 (1960), 91-107. Available 
from the Managing Editor, 34 Warren Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Single copy, $2.00. 


One method of cross-cultural measurement is the development of 
a scale which will contain identical items and produce similar cutting 
points in the samples. In this article the authors discuss the assump- 
tions which would underlie such a scale and the adjustments which 
would have to be made when it is applied to a cross cultural compari- 
son of the level of living. The comparison was made for only two 
cultures, Puerto Rico and Broome County, New York. 

The first problem in constructing such a level-of-living scale was to 
develop a battery of items which had face validity and approximately 
the same meaning in the two cultures. While it was possible to do this 
in the present study, it was pointed out that this might prove impossible 
in cultures with a vastly different set of values or level of living or 
when a larger number of societies were included in the comparisons. 
For such a scale to be valid, it is also necessary to assume that there 
is a linear progression of items, i.e., families in the poorer culture 
will use the same items as those in the wealthier one when and if they 
become materially and economically available. Another of the problems 
discussed is that of testing the relationship between the scale items 
and other external criteria, e.g., occupational status. In order to pre- 
vent the overrepresentation of the more advanced society in the “high” 
occupational category and vice versa the authors suggest controlling 
for culture. 
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The Survey under Unusual Conditions: The Jamaica Human Fertility 
Investigation. Kurt W. Back and J]. Mayone Stycos. Monograph 
No. 1, Ithaca, N.Y., 1959. 52 pp. Available from the Society for 
Applied Anthropology, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Single copy, 
$1.50. 


This monograph is devoted to a discussion of the methodological 
problems which the authors encountered in their Jamaica Family 
Life Project. The project was designed to answer a number of ques- 
tions about family size, means of limiting families, mating patterns, 
and the like among lower-class Jamaican women. The findings of the 
present work are most relevant for those undertaking similar studies 
in other underdeveloped countries, although some will be of interest 
to anyone using the interviewing technique in a survey. 

Part I of the study, “Field Work and Field Workers,” sets out some 
of the difficult and often unique situations which were encountered 
in the field and illustrates the techniques used to overcome them. 
Particular attention is devoted to the problems of entree, rapport, 
and privacy. This section also includes a very useful discussion of the 
means used to select and train interviewers and the techniques which 
were used by the authors to check the validity and reliability of the 
results. 

The second part of the monograph, “Interviewer Attitudes and 
Interviewing Performance,” concentrates on the interviewing process 
itself. The various ways of evaluating the performance of individual 
interviewers, both in terms of their work within the interviewing team 
and their “role in the communication process with the respondent,” 
are given extensive consideration. Included is a discussion of the extent 
to which various interviewer characteristics were useful predictors of 
actual performance. 


Three Types of Mexican Industrial Workers. Joseph A. Kahl. Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change,8 (1960), 164-169. Avail- 
able from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. No price given for single copies. 

In this study of seventy-two workers in a small factory outside Mexico 
City, an attempt is made to relate their job satisfaction and career 
expectations to both their position in the factory and their social 
class. The largest group interviewed were semiskilled workers from a 
rural, peasant background. These semiskilled workers, who were mak- 
ing the transition from agriculture to industry, had little hope or 
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chance for advancement, but were generally well satisfied with their 
work since they viewed it as an improvement over the expectations 
and rewards common to individuals in their social class. At the other 
social extreme was the small group of professionals in the factory, 
the engineers, who were also well satisfied with their work and future 


chances for advancement. The middle group, the foremen, came largely 
from urban backgrounds and were men whose formal education was 
incomplete, often interrupted by factors beyond their control. They 
were largely dissatisfied with their work, feeling that they had little 
chance for advancement and were imbued with strong middle-class 
ambitions. The author suggests that it is this group which, in general, 
is having the most difficult time adjusting to the new factory system. 
Unable to gain the highly valued university degree, they are forced 
to take positions as foremen, which in a more highly industrialized 
society would be filled by men who are climbing up from working- 
class backgrounds. 
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